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This work is published at Boston, in monthly numbers of forty- 
eight octavo pages, forming a volume of five hundred and seventy-six 
pages, original matter, for two dollars per es payable on the 
delivery of the first number. 

No person will be considered as a subscriber, who does not dis 
tinetly make known his wish to that effect. His subscription will be 
coutinued on our books, till a discontinuance is ordered, and all 
arrearages are paid. 

Any person remitting to this office nine- dolar, shall receive six 
copies of the Christian Observatory for one year. 

Clergymen will be supplied with the work at one half the subscrip- 
tion price, or one dollar per annum. 2 

Clergymen in whose congregations six copies are taken, will be 
furnished gratuitously. 

Subscribers, indebted for the work, are requested, if they please, to 
send the amount to our office, by mail, at our risk. _ 

Communications relating to the editorial department-‘may be directed 


to A. W. McClure, No. 21 Cornhill, Boston. 


Communications relating to the business of the office should be 
directed to the subscribers. 
JOHN V. BEANE & CO., PtsuisHErs, 
No. 21 Cornhill, Boston. 
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WILLIAM HOOKE. 


THE eye of the stranger who traverses the field of graves in 
the ancient town of Taunton will turn with no little interest toward 
a simple slab, hardly elevated above the surface of the ground, 
and bearing the following inscription : 


Here rest the remains ; 

of Miss Elizabeth Pool, | aH 

a native of Old England, . | 

of good Family, Friends and Prospects, ts | 


All which she left, in the Prime of her Life, 
to enjoy the Religion of her Conscience 
in this distant Wilderness ; 

A great Proprietor in the Township 
of Taunton ; 

A chief promoter of its Settlement, 
and its Incorporation, 1639-40, 
about which time she settled near this spot ; 
And, having employed the opportunity 
of her Virgin state, 
in Piety, Liberality, 
and Sanctity of Manners, 

Died, May 21, A. D. 1654, aged LXV. 
To whose memory, 
this Monument is gratefully erected 
by her next of kin, 

John Borland Esq., 

A. D. 1771. 
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The inscription was written, we are told, by the Hon. Roberi 
Treat Paine, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, a citizen of Taunton, who delighted to honor its “ virgin 
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mother.” ‘The ladies of Taunton have recently erected a costlier 
monument to the memory of this remarkable woman, at the 
entrance of the rural cemetery which graces the town. Miss 
Pool was a lion-hearted lady of the true Puritan stock. Being of 
honorable descent, and possessed of ample means, she might have 
enjoyed a dignified ease at her own quiet fireside in Taunton, 
Somersetshire, England. But “choosing rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God,” she became one of the intrepid 
spirits, who planted themselves for the gospel’s sake upon these 
wild New England shores. She settled first in Dorchester, one 
of the towns which was early occupied on the border of the Bay. 
The barbarous tribes still held possession of the interior, and the 
colonists confined themselves to the sea-shore. The spirit of 
Elizabeth Pool was more adventurous. It was some time in the 
year 1637, that this heroic woman, with a few chosen associates, 
‘‘ conceived the bold design of occupying the territory of Cohan- 
net.” The nearest settlement was at Plymouth toward the east, 
at a distance of twenty-six miles ; and in the intervening forests 
the Namasket and the Tetiquet tribes claimed dominion. Massas- 
soit, the great sachem of the wilderness, had undisputed control 
on the south. On the west, Roger Williams had just commenced 
a settlement at Providence, but the numerous and mighty Narra- 
gansetts roamed free, and to the terror of the whites, and weaker 
tribes; whilst the Punkapogues and Neponsets lay between 
Dorchester and Cohannet on the north. Barbarous tribes, blood- 
thirsty savages, completely surrounded the settlement, and shut 
it in from the other colonists. ‘It was the ardent love of reli- 
gion,” remarks the historian of the Plymouth colony, Hon. 
Francis Baylies, to whom we are indebted for much that is 
valuable in its ecclesiastical as well as civil history, “it was the 
ardent love of religion, an enthusiastic desire of planting another 
church in the American wilderness, which impelled this pious 
Puritan lady to encounter all the dangers, and all the hardships, of 
forming a settlement in the midst of the Indians.” 

One of the companions of Miss Pool in her perilous journey, 
and an important helper of her great undertaking, was William 
Hooke. He was to be the pastor of the infant church. Nicho- 
las Street, who had married a sister of Miss Pool, was another 
member of the settlement, a minister, and to be associated with 
Mr. Hooke in the care of this small company of disciples. Thomas 
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Lechford, in a pamphlet entitled “ Plain Dealing, or Newes from 
New England,” published in London, 1642, speaking of Taunton, 
says: ‘* Cohannet, alias, Taunton, is in Plymouth patent. There 
is a church gathered of late, and some ten or twenty of the church ; 
Master Hooke, Pastor ; Master Street, Teacher.” A small church, 
we should suppose at this day, to enjoy the united labors of two 
eminent divines. If it was small, it was not lacking in intelli- 
gence, and in entire consecration to its work. , 

In 1637, the foundation of a church was laid, which has existed 
more than two hundred years, an increasing source of good to 
successive generations. Its foundation was laid not only in faith 
and prayer, but in good works and practical honesty. Miss Pool 
purchased her lands by giving a fair equivalent before occupation. 
Thus she sought to be at peace with her barbarous neighbors, and 
by an honest, kind, conciliatory treatment of them, hoped to secure 
their good will toward the church and the gospel. 

Of Mr. Hooke, the first pastor of this ancient church, we know 
less than we could wish. He was a native of Southampton, in 
the county of Hampshire, England, the son of a gentleman, born 
some time during the year 1601, and graduated at Oxford in 
1620. At the early age of twenty-two, Mr. Hooke proceeded to 
the degree of Master of Arts in the most ancient and respectable 
English University, ‘at which time,” remarks Wood, ‘he was 
esteemed a close student, and a religious person.”? He received 
orders in the Church of England, and became Vicar of Axmouth, 
in Devonshire, where he remained several years, preaching with 
such fidelity as to fail to please the throne. His non-conformity 
subjected him, as well as others, to such persecution as induced 
him to seek a more propitious clime. He sought New England, 
whither the eye of the malignant Wood followed him, for he says 
of him, that ‘‘ he continued his practices without control for some 
time.”’ 

In what year Hooke reached New England, we do not know; but 
we first hear of him in the wilderness, lifting up his voice and 
preaching what some men called heresy, in the “ Tetiquet pur- 
chase,”’ on the banks of the Nistequahannock, and the Wesqua- 
benauset. He was set apart by such men as Wilson of Boston, 
and Mather of Dorchester, to the special watch and care of the 
church in Taunton. That he was a man of no ordinary qualifica- 
tions for the position of a pastor, is apparent from the testimony 
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of contemporaries, and the character of the productions which 
have survived him. Cotton Mather says of him: ‘He was a 
learned, holy and humble man.”’ Dr. Trumbull, the historian of 
Connecticut, also makes mention of him, as a man “of great 
learning and piety, and possessing excellent pulpit talents.’ He 
was especially alive to the interests of the mother country. 
Although absent from her, he had by no means forgotten her. 
He deeply sympathised with all the noble spirits who were 
bravely struggling for its emancipation from the reign of intol- 
erance and iron-handed despotism. His family were remotely 
related to Cromwell’s. His wife, a sister of Edward Whalley, 
one of the regicide judges, was a near kinswoman of Cromwell. 
Hooke had always been on terms of intimacy with that extra- 
ordinary man, destined to act so conspicuous a part in the revolu- 
tion which was approaching. He was one of his correspondents. 
When in 1640, a day of fasting and prayer was appointed in the 
Plymouth colony, on behalf of the colonists’ native land, it is not 
strange, that Mr. Hooke should enter into the object with a 
fervid heart, and produce a sermon deemed worthy of the occa- 
sion and of the author. It was sent ‘ to a worthy member of 
the Honorable House of Commons,”’ who caused it to be pub- 
lished ‘‘ for public good.’’ It was ‘printed in London, in 1641, 
by E. G. for John Rothwell and Henry Overton,’ and is enti- 
tled, ‘‘ New England’s Tears for Old England’s Fears.” 

This sermon is of special interest, not only as a sermon of 
remarkable pathos and power, but as being one of the first 
printed productions of this country. John Cotton’s election 
sermon, preached in 1634, is the only sermon known to us of a 
prior date, which was committed to the press. ‘The only copies 
of the famous Fast-Day Sermon known to exist in this country 
are in the libraries of Cambridge and Worcester. Mr. Savage 
in his explorations at the British Museum, found that this sermon 
constituted the fifth number of the twelfth volume of a collection 
of some two thousand books and pamphlets, issuing from the 
press from 1640 to about the time of the Revolution, — the 
property of George III.—a donation to this magnificent insti- 
tution. The sermon is loyal, filial, and expressive of the deepest 
concern for the king, as well as his subjects. It depicts and 
deprecates the inconceivable horrors of a civil war. But when 
the war was at an end, and good results were realized in the 
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vigorous and propitious Protectorate of Cromwell, none was more 
ready than Mr. Hooke, to laud the Protector, and recognize the 
wisdom and grace of the Divine Providence. Of the style of the 
sermon, we may adopt the words of Dr. Bacon, who has 
extracted from it, and commented upon it, in his history of the 
New Haven Church, over which Messrs. Hooke and Street were 
subsequently called to preside. ‘Its style, while it has some 
touches of antique phraseology, is far more ornamented, polished, 
and rhetorical, than the style of any other New England 
preacher of that day.” 

Tt was on the 23d of July, 1640, less than three years after 
that company of God-fearing persons had planted themselves 
in Taunton, that agreeably to a recommendation of the authori- 
ties of the colony, the members of the several settlements might 
have been seen forsaking their humble dwellings, and with devout 
aspect seeking their several houses of prayer. It is not far from 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. As Mr. Hooke, the pastor of the 
Taunton flock, is leaving his house, (which stood on the very spot 
where now stands the venerable house of God, occupied by the 
Spring Street Church,) he is joined by his associate in the 
charge of the parish, who afterwards assumed the entire charge, 
Mr. Nicholas Street. The villagers are forsaking their hamlets, 
and entering the place of worship. The village sanctuary we 
will not attempt to describe. But that it had no spire, no tower, 
no bell, that it was of small dimensions, of an uninviting exterior, 
of hasty construction, and throughout quite an ordinary affair, is 
to be inferred from the circumstances of the colony, and the fact 
that it was hardly three years since the sound of the hammer was 
first heard in what had been an unbroken wilderness. The 
villagers came not then to exhibit their fine apparel, to admire 
the church decorations, to listen to sweet singing, or to sit down 
beneath the sound of the viol or the organ. ‘They worshipped 
Him who is a spirit, in spirit and in truth. 

Among the worshippers that day might probably have been seen 
Elizabeth Pool, “a great proprietor in the township;”’ her 
brother, William Pool; her sister, Mrs. Street; Mrs. Hooke, a 
near kinswoman of Cromwell; and Richard Williams, also related 
to the Protector, whose family name was once Williams, but 
changed for an estate. This Richard Williams lived nearly a 
century. He was a rigid Puritan, and a devout man. There 
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is an interesting fact connected with his old age, which the men 
of this generation would do well to remember. When blind and 
deaf from age, he was in the habit of attending public worship, 
saying, ‘‘ that although he could neither see nor hear, yet it was 
consoling to his feelings, to know that he was present, while the 
people of God were at their worship.” This Williams, Mr. 
Baylies well pronounces “‘ the father, if not the founder, of the 
town.” There may have been present on this occasion the fami- 
lies of Uxley, Wilson, Coy, Hall, Corwirthy, Macy, Harvey, 
Hoar, Dean, Strong, Andrews, Cooke, Smith, Farwell, Case, 
Kingsley, Paul, Gilbert, Phillips, Hailstone, Parker, Richmond, 
Holloway, Randall, Doty, Dunn, Scadding, Bryant, Slocum, 
Gengille, Rossiter, Hobett, Burt, Crossman, Luther, Drake and 
Brown, for these were the early settlers of the town. 

The preliminary services of the oceasion, conducted, we will 
suppose, by Mr. Street, are ended. ‘The sermon is expected. 
Every eye is fixed on the preacher. ‘There are no averted faces, 
no heads half hidden from the preacher’s view. He has his 
flock before him, and proceeds to announce his text, — Job 11. 13. 
‘“¢ So they sat down with him upon the ground seven days and 
seven nights, and none spake a word unto him: for they saw that 
his grief was very great.’’ The doctrine deduced from the text 
is, ‘ that it is the part of true friends and brethren to sympathize 
and fellow-feel with their brethren and friends, when the hand of 
God is upon them.”” This doctrine is confirmed and illustrated 
by various scriptural reasons. Having established the doctrine, 
the preacher proceeds to its use, which is first, general; and 
secondly, special in its application to the state of the mother 
country, which is the burden of the discourse. Kngland is 
threatened with a civil war. The horrors of war are dwelt upon 
at length, and very vividly depicted. Having dwelt upon the 
miseries of war in general, tle preacher proceeds to remark with 
much power upon the aggravated nature of civil war, or con- 
tentions among brethren. In conclusion, that he may excite 
within his hearers becoming sympathy for England, threatened as 
she is with such a war, the warm-hearted pastor reminds them of 
their civil, natural, spiritual, and special relations to that land; of 
the many mercies they had there enjoyed in former years; and 
of their share in the sins of that country. His seventh topic is 
thus expressed : 
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“ Again, let us suppose, that things were even now turned end for 
end, and that we were this day in distress, and those our brethren in 
peace. I am confident, that they would condole with us, yea, and 
pour out many a prayer for us; for they did as much, I know, when 
this land lay sometimes under death, another time when the Indians 
rebelled, a third, when the monstrous opinions prevailed. And how 
have they always listened after our welfare, ebbing and flowing in 
their affections with us? How do they, (I mean all this while multi- 
tudes of well affected persons there,) talk of New England with 
delight! How much nearer heaven do some of their charities 
account this Jand, than any other place they hear of in the world? 
Such is their good opinion of us! How have some among them 
desired to die, if they might not be vouchsafed to live in this land ? 
And when sometimes a New England man returns thither, how is he 
looked upon, looked after, received and entertained, the ground he 
walks upon beloved for his sake, and the house held the better where 
he is? How are his words listened to, laid up, and related fre- 
quently, when he is gone? neither is any love or kindness held too 
much for such a man.” 


The preacher having reminded his hearers, “ that of all the 
Christian people, this day in the world, we in this land, enjoy the 
greatest measure of peace and tranquillity,” closes with the 
following appeal : 


“ Let us never go to our secrets, without our censers for Old Eng- 
land, dear England, still, in diverse respects, left indeed by us in our 
persons, but never yet forsaken in our affections. The good God of 
Heaven have mercy upon it, and upon all his dear people and ser- 
vants in it, for Christ his sake. Amen!” 


Mr. Hooke ultimately returned to his “dear England.” 
Called to New Haven, as the successor of Samuel Eaton, the 
brother of Theophilus Eaton, the founder and first governor of 
New Haven, he accepted the call, as near as can be ascertained, 
in 1644, ard was sometime during that year installed teacher of 
the New Haven Church, Rev. John Davenport being pastor. 
Cotton Mather gives us the text of his first sermon at New 
Haven: ‘* Go thou with Phurah, thy servant.” Judges vii. 10. 
He states, that the doctrine of the discourse was: ‘‘ That in 
great services a little help is better than none.” We may be 
sure that even Mr. Davenport did not regard the “help” of 
such a man as Hooke as by any means “little.”” Dr. Bacon in 
his ‘‘ Historical Discourses ’’ makes honorable mention of the 
associate of Mr. Davenport. He thus alludes to the probable 
occasion of Mr. Hooke’s return to England. ‘ When at last 
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his friend Cromwell had mounted to all but absolute power over 
the whole British empire; when his wife’s brother, Edward 
Whalley, was one of the eight military chiefs who ruled the 
eight districts into which the Protector had divided the realm; 
when the fear of a Presbyterian hierarchy over the churches of 
England had been taken away, and Congregational principles 
seemed likely to triumph ; it is not strange, that he felt himself 
drawn toward his native country.” 

In 1654, ‘Mr. Hooke’s wife was gone for England, and he 
knew not as God would dispose of her.”” In 1656, nineteen 
years after his ordination at Taunton, and twelve years after his 
removal to New Haven, we find him following his wife to 
England. He at once became a member of Cromwell’s family, 
and officiated as domestic chaplain. In this capacity he was 
associated with the famous John Howe. In the order of proces- 
sion at the funeral of the Protector, ‘‘ the chaplains at Whitehall, 
Mr. White, Mr. Sterry, Mr. Hooke, Mr. Howe, Mr. Lockyer, 
Mr. Peters,’ had a place assigned them just after the five 
‘“‘ Secretaries of the French and Latin tongues,” one of whom 
was “‘ Mr. John Milton.”” Hooke honored and loved Cromwell. 
In a letter addressed to John Winthrop, (afterwards governor of 
Connecticut,) and preserved in the Collections of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Mr. Hooke remarks: 


“The Protector is a godly man, much in prayer, and good dis- 
courses, delighting in good men and good ministers, self-denying, 
and ready to promote any good work for Christ. As touching 
myself, I am not yet settled, the Protector having engaged me to him, 
not long after my landing, who hitherto hath well provided for me. 
His desire is, that a church may be gathered in his family, to which 
purpose, I have had speech with him several times. Sir, I would 
not tire you. I have very great need of the help of your prayers. I 
am still valetudinarious, and should rejoice to do God any acceptable 
service before my great change cometh. The Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you, and all yours, prospering your endeavors to 
his glory, and the good of many. To his grace I heartily commend 
you, and rest Yours very much bound to you, 

April 13, 1657. WitiiAM Hooke. 

To the much honored, Mr. John Winthrop, at his house in Pequot, 


in New England.” 


Mr. Hooke not only officiated as chaplain at the palace of 
Whitehall, but was also invested with “the mastership of the 
Hospital called the Savoy, in the city of Westminster.” Thus 
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situated, the sphere of the Taunton and New Haven minister 
was considerably enlarged. He had indeed been privileged with 
intelligent and influential auditors in this country; but there, in 
the metropolis of Great Britain, he might easily imagine himself 
transferred to a more important and desirable post. How slight, 
however, is our hold on everything earthly! How uncertain and 
deceptive are all human calculations! The Protector soon died. 
A second Charles, far baser than the first, assumes the throne. 
The Commonwealth is no more. The chaplaincy of Whitehall is 
atanend. The master of the Savoy is silenced. We should 
suppose that a relative and confidant of Cromwell, and brother-in- 
law of Whalley, would be the last of men to find favor with the 
licentious Charles or his profligate court. He was ejected from 
the pulpit, and otherwise persecuted. Doubtless he more than 
once wished himself at home again in this wilder, but freer and 
happier, Western world. ‘The regicide Whalley found a refuge 
from the wrath of the king, in the very parish where his 
brother-in-law had once officiated as teacher. Mr. Hooke, though 
absent from them, bore his former charge in kind remembrance. 
In 1671, he addressed them a letter, in which he confirms their 
title to what was known as the ‘* Hooke lot’ in New Haven, and 
prescribes certain terms in the donation, which, we are sorry to 
add, on the authority of Dr. Bacon, have not been strictly com- 
plied with. That he was mindful of his former flock, appears not 
only from his liberal gift, but from the declarations of his letter : 


“ Brethren, I daily have you in remembrance before the Lord, as 
retaining my old brotherly affection towards you, desiring the return 
of your prayers and brotherly love for him, in whose heart you have 
a great interest. The Father of mercy be with you all, dwell in the 
midst of you, fill you with all joy and peace in believing, and bring 
you to his everlasting kingdom in glory, through Jesus Christ, in 
whom I rest.” 


That the writer was able to find rest and peace in Jesus, in 
such ‘“ troublous times,” is a pleasing evidence of his good 
estate. Mr. Hooke had been made a dispenser of the charities 
of the New Haven Church among the “ poor ministers and 
ministers’ widows”? in England. In acknowledging it, he adds:.: 
“This fruit of your bounty is very thankfully received and 
acknowledged by us, and the good Lord make all grace to abound 


towards you.” 
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The printed productions of Mr. Hooke, in addition to the Fast 
Day Sermon of 1640, from which we have so largely quoted, 
amount to half a dozen or more. Copies of only two of them 
are known to exist in this country. 

Mr. Hooke died in or near London, March 21, 1678, aged 
seventy-seven. Having borne a part in that “slaughter of 
the witnesses ”’ of which he had publicly treated, he ‘ went,’’ as 
Mather well remarks, “from the privileges of labors among the 
saints on earth to those of rewards among the saints in heaven.” 
His body rests ‘‘ in the sleeping place on the North side of the 
New Artillery Garden,” an honored associate of Puritans and 
Dissenters, “ in the cemetery of Bunhill fields.” 





THE POWER OF CHRIST’S PREACHING. 


WueN the Great Teacher had ended the Sermon on the 
Mount, which not inappropriately has been described as the 
“Ordination Sermon of the disciples,” “‘ the people,” as Mat- 
thew informs us, ‘‘ were astonished at his doctrine. For he 
taught them as one having authority, and not as the scribes!” 
By the term “ doctrine,” we are doubtless to understand both 
the matter and the manner of the teaching of Him, whom John 
adored, as the “‘ word of life.” It may well be questioned, 
whether the contrast between the discourses of Jesus and those 
of all the “ blind leaders of the blind”? was any more marked 
and wonderful by the “ gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth,”’ than by the distinguishing characteristics of his mere 
manner or mode of speaking. 

Among the fragmentary “ thoughts” of Pascal, intended for 
his great work on the evidences of Christianity, there is an 
allusion to one characteristic, which in all probability was the 
preéminent and crowning distinction of the whole. It may be 
termed wnimpassioned familiarity. It is that air of ease and 
calmness, which a speaker exhibits, when he has long been con- 
versant with his subject, and has become completely acquainted 
with all its bearings and relations. He may be said to look 
down upon his subject ; for he has thoroughly mastered it, and 
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is entirely above it. He utters himself with composure, decision, 
and dignity, as if conscious of stating facts and delivering senti- 
ments, which no intelligent and honest man will be disposed to 
contest. Perhaps we see the quality under consideration more 
strikingly evinced, in the language and intonations of one, who is 
relating what he knows to be true, and what has never been, and 
is never likely to be, questioned, but what at the same time may 
be of vast practical importance. 

There are truths, which have become as familiar to us as 
‘household words.” Whenever these are employed in our 
conversation, or in our more elevated discourse, they seldom, if 
ever, give that cast of character to our style, which is invariably 
produced by what is novel or mysterious. Greatness, novelty, 
mystery, are all relative. The same object will affect different 
persons very differently. A man of intelligence, for example, 
when introduced for the first time into the midst of a manufacturing 
establishment, may make inquiries and indicate feelings, which 
afford no small amusement to the youngest or the most illiterate 
among the operatives. He may soon hear 


“The loud laugh which speaks the vacant mind.” 


Let him converse with them a few minutes, upon things which 
are not so new to him, and they may be “ astonished with a 
great astonishment.” A Rothschild could speak of a loan of 
twenty millions, with as much coolness and as little of excitement, 
doubtless, as many others would speak of a loan of twenty mills. 
A military man, with the heart of Napoleon, might calculate the 
results of the most sanguinary battle, as if the blood of ten 
thousand soldiers was of no more account, than a drop of the 
bucket. But he whom the “ magic poetry of war” has never 
bereft of his reason and humanity, will feel ‘the hair of his flesh 
stand up,” at the very thought of the spectacle of a battle-field, 
after the ‘“‘ morrow’s sun” has risen upon the scene of horror. 

Every one must know, that opportunity, station, employment, 
habit, experience, research, produce multiform varieties of 
thought, feeling, words, expressions of countenance, and tones of 
voice. 

Now there is that in revelation, which bows the soul of man: 
nay more, it prostrates the Christian in the dust. If he who 
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ministers in holy things, has any suitable conception of his call- 
ing, he cannot fail to manifest a consciousness, that, in God and 
Christ, in creation, providence, and grace, there are heights 
which he never ascended, depths which he never fathomed, 
lengths and breadths which he never explored. Profound and 
extensive as may be his attainments, he will feel, that he is but 
an infant in the school of Christ, and has learned but a letter or 
two of the alphabet of celestial wisdom. When the attributes 
and works of Jehovah, redemption by the blood of Christ, 
resurrection of the dead, the judgment of the great day, heaven 
and hell, immortality and eternity, are his themes of argument and 
appeal, how can he speak without emotion? Is it strange, that 
he sometimes abounds in epithets and hyperboles? When 
really elevated by the inspiration of momentous truth, he ampli- 
fies and expatiates ; adds argument to argument, illustration to 
illustration, emphasis to emphasis. He would pour out words, 
until the fountain ceases to flow. He would exhaust intellect, 
imagination, emotion, utterance, gesture, in the intensity of his 
effort. 

An apostrophe in the ‘ Course of Time” has much of what 
is so natural to us, when we would give expression to the excite- 
ment produced by intense meditation upon a sublime and spirit- 
stirring object. 


Great Ocean! strongest of creation’s sons! 
Unconquerable, unreposed, untired ; 

That rolled the wild, profound, eternal bass 
In Nature’s anthem, and made music, such 
As pleased the ear of God! original, 
Unmarred, unfaded work of Deity, 

And unburlesqued by mortal’s puny skill, 
From age to age enduring and unchanged ; 
Mujestical, inimitable, vast, 

Loud uttering satire, day and night, on each 
Succeeding race, and little pompous work 
Of man, Unfallen, religious, holy Sea! 


If such be the emotion, and the language of emotion, excited 
by one of the visible works of God, how shall we order our 
speech, when we come before God himself, and attempt to utter 
the sentiments of adoration? How shall we address the 
‘King eternal, immortal, and invisible?”’ How can we ever 
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grasp the ‘‘ great idea?” ‘“‘ The thunder of his power, who can 
understand ?’’ ‘OQ the depths of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments 
and his ways past finding out!” 

Mark now the preaching of Jesus. He discoursed of God, as 
his own Father, in the spirit of the most tender filial intimacy. 
He discoursed of the kingdom and purposes of the Most High, of 
the world of spirits, of angels, of heaven and hell, and of all the 
tremendous and amazing truths of the law and the gospel, as if 
there were nothing in them all, which to him was in the least 
new, or wonderful, or unintelligible. He was perfectly at ease, 
perfectly at home, as one brought up in the midst of the scenes 
of eternity ; although “born of a woman,” “‘a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief.” 

Whence, then, his knowledge, “ seeing he never learned ? ” 
Whence his unimpassioned and sublime familiarity with those 
truths, which overwhelm the mightiest of men, with an amaze- 
ment which transcends the power of language to express? ‘The 
disciple who ‘leaned upon his bosom,” has anticipated all such 
inquiries: —IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD, AND THE 
WoRD WAS WITH GOD, AND THE WoRD was Gop. 





INTRODUCTION OF UNITARIANISM INTO HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 


Harvarp College was instituted with special reference to the 
exigencies of the church, and for the maintenance and promotion 
of true religion. Accordingly, the first law in the college code 
respecting the students, enacted by the Overseers in 1642, was, 
that “ Every one shall consider it the main end of his life and 
studies, to know God and Jesus Christ, which is eternal life.” 
For many years after its establishment, the institution continued 
to fulfil the object and the wishes of its pious founders. During 
the first half century, nearly all the ministers who were settled 
in New England received their education at Harvard College. 
And until within the last fifty or sixty years, by far the greater 
part of the clergy of Massachusetts were its graduates. 
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The college, at different periods of our history, partook deeply 
of the religious character of the times ; or perhaps it were better 
to say, it gave a character to the times. Those who were first 
educated, in the days of the original settlers, and under the 
enlightened and fervent ministry of Mr. Shepard, were in general 
pious and devoted men. There was subsequently a season of 
declension, in the college, as well as throughout the country. 
It should be said, however, of Dr. Increase Mather, the sixth, 
and the most distinguished, of all its presidents, that he labored 
assiduously and successfully for the promotion of spiritual 
religion among his pupils. He preached to them statedly every 
week, advised them as to what books they should read, and 
cautioned them against such as he considered hurtful. He used 
frequently to send for them separately into the library, and 
there pray and converse with them, warning them of the terrible 
consequences of continued impenitence, and charging them to 
turn from their sins and live. Nor were his labors without good 
results. Such labors are never altogether fruitless. They are 
sure of some reward. 

The presidency of Mather terminated near the close of the 
century. Sixty years later, when Whitefield visited the college, 
he found it in what he considered a state of lamentable declen- 
sion. ‘Tutors neglected to pray with and examine the hearts of 
their pupils. Discipline was at a low ebb. Bad books had 
become fashionable among the students.”’ The forms of religion 
were maintained, but its power was not felt. A revival com- 
menced in college under the preaching of Whitefield, but a 
controversy soon followed, and but little fruit, it may be feared, 
was gathered. Still, there was no open defection from the faith 
of the New England churches, till many years subsequent to the 
time of Whitefield. 

Willard, Leverett, Wadsworth, and Holyoke, who succeeded 
Mather in the presidential chair in the order here named, were 
all Calvinists. And so was Dr. Langdon, who succeeded Holyoke 
in 1774, and resigned in 1780. ‘This is evident from his 
‘Summary of Christian Faith and Practice,’ which was 
published in 1768. The younger Wigglesworth was at this time 
Hollis Professor of Divinity, who, though less explicit on some 
points than his father, was certainly a Trinitarian and a 
Calvinist. 
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Dr. Willard, great grandson of the first President Willard, 
was the successor of Dr. Langdon. He was inaugurated Decem- 
ber 19, 1781, and continued in office till his death, in 1804. He 
was a literary man, and did not insist on some theological points 
so fully as most of his predecessors. Still, if he used words and 
phrases in their customary acceptation, he is to be regarded as a 
man of evangelical principles. In his farewell sermon to his 
people in Beverly, he exhorts them to choose a successor ‘‘ who 
will preach Jesus Christ and him crucified, as the great foundation 
of their hopes.” In his sermon at the ordination of Mr. 
M’Keen, he speaks of Christ as having “ assumed our nature,” 
and ‘‘ offered himself a sacrifice and atonement for a guilty 
world.”’ He speaks of the church as the “flock of Christ, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood,” and directs his 
hearers to pray for ‘‘ pardoning mercy, through the merits of our 
blessed Redeemer.”’ In his sermon at the funeral of Rev. Mr. 
Hillard of Cambridge, he says: ‘‘ The good minister will direct 
the views of his hearers to Jesus Christ, whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation for the sins of a guilty world, that he 
might be the great foundation of men’s hopes.”” These extracts 
are made from the published sermons of President Willard, with 
a view to exhibit his religious sentiments. If he used these 
phrases in their customary acceptation,— in other words, if he 
was honest,— he certainly was a man of evangelical principles. 

Dr. Tappan was constituted Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge in 1792, and continued in office till his death, in 
1803. He was an able and excellent man, whose name is still 
revered, and whose memory is precious. His influence was 
great, while connected with college, in arresting the progress of 
infidelity and corruption, which threatened to overspread the 
land. His religious principles were decidedly of the Calvinistic 
stamp. ‘It is well known,” says his biographer, ‘that his 
views of the most important subjects, such as Christ’s character 
and atonement, God’s eternal scheme and all-directing providence, 
depravity and regeneration, the distinguishing nature of religion, 
and future retribution, were conformed to the views which the 
founders of the college and the fathers of New England 


entertained.”’ * 


* See Panoplist, Vol. i. P. 185, 
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Of the religious character of President Webber, the successor 
of Willard, we are not particularly informed. He was chiefly 
distinguished as a mathematician, and probably exerted but little 
direct influence in forming the religious character of the college. 
Dr. Ware, in the eulogy pronounced on occasion of his death, in 
1810, says: ‘‘ His views of doctrines were liberal and enlight- 
ened.”’ It may be inferred from this, that Dr. Ware considered 
him a Unitarian; and very likely he was one. At any rate, he 
exerted no influence to check the progress of Unitarianism, which 
was insidiously spreading all around him, during the period of his 
administration. 

After the death of Dr. Tappan, the Hollis Professorship of 
Divinity was vacant for more than a year. The Corporation 
were divided, and fora time equally divided, so that nothing 
could be done. At length, a change was known to have taken 
place, so that a majority could be obtained for Dr. Ware ; and 
in the autumn of 1804, the Corporation were called on, in the 
public papers, to act, and not to wait for greater unanimity. A 
warm newspaper discussion now commenced, and was continued, 
(chiefly on one side of the question,) till after the election was 
made and confirmed. 

In opposition to the election of Dr. Ware, it was urged that he 
was understood to be a Unitarian. But his friends replied, that 
he had never professed the sentiment imputed to him, and that to 
mention such a thing was “‘a@ calumny.” Indeed, the pretence 
that his religious principles were unsound was ridiculed, as one 
not entitled to serious consideration. ‘It is well known,” it 
was said, ‘“‘that an alarm has been raised. Beware; he is an 
Arminian ! he is an Arian! 


‘Fcenum habet in cornu ; longe fuge.’ ” 


One of the writers in support of Dr. Ware professed to be 
‘‘ solicitous to establish the opinions of our forefathers about 
essential doctrines,” but urged the liberality of the Hollises as a 
reason for not being strenuous, and cautioned the opponents of 
Dr. Ware against imputing to him “ unpopular or erroneous 
sentiments.” By some it was urged, that the creed of the 
Professor was of no consequence ; that he need not inculcate, 
or so much as ayvow, his particular sentiments ; that his business 
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was to open and explain divine subjects, and leave his pupils to 
form their own opinions. * 

In this controversy, the press was quite at the service of the 
friends of Dr. Ware, while it was with great difficulty that those 
ef a different opinion could procure the insertion of their commu- 
nications. One writer, in particular, sent an article to the office 
of the Sentinel, where it was detained some considerable time, 
then promised an insertion, and then refused. It was afterwards 
published in the Palladium, though attempts were made to dis- 
suade the conductors of that paper from inserting it. T 

The grand objection to the election of Dr. Ware, or rather to 
the confirmation of his election by the Overseers, was, that the 
Board had no evidence of his possessing the due qualifications 
required by the founder of the Professorship. Mr. Hollis, the 
founder, was an orthodox man, in the then commonly received 
acceptation of the term. In other words, he was a decided Cal- 
vinist. And he had required expressly, “ that the man chosen 
from time to time to be a professor” on his foundation, should 
be ‘of sound or orthodox principles.” And the corporation of 
the college had solemnly pledged themselves and their succes- 
sors, by a written bond, that the orders of Hollis should be 
fulfilled. But the Overseers had no evidence that Dr. Ware 
was a man of ‘sound or orthodox principles,’ according to the 
intent of Mr. Hollis; nor could they obtain any satisfaction on 
this point. “The right to examine him was denied” them. 
His ‘ particular religious principles, though often asked for, 
were not disclosed.”’ ‘* It was particularly asked whether he was 
a believer in that important doctrine, the Divinity of the Lord 

Jesus Christ ;”’ but the reply conveyed no precise or satisfactory 
answer on that point. { Indeed, so far were the opposers of 
Dr. Ware’s election from being convinced that he was a man 
“ of sound or orthodox principles,’’ according to the intent of Mr. 
Hollis, that they had the utmost reason to believe, from his silence, 
and from a variety of other evidence, that this was not the case. 
It was insisted, therefore, that whatever they might think of him 


* See Columbian Sentinel from Nov. 1804 to March 1805; also the 
Anthology for Feb. 1805. 


+ See Palladium for Dec. 18, 1804. 
t See Morse’s True Reasons, P. 19. 
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as a man, and whatever judgment they might, as individuals, 
form in regard to his principles, they were bound by the orders 
of Mr. Hollis, and by the solemn pledges which had been given 
him, and could not vote to confirm the election. 

The opposers of Dr. Ware’s election were at that time the 
subjects of much severe reproach. They were attacked, in some 
of the publications of the day, without decency or mercy, and 
the most of them have gone down unforgiven to the grave. But 
we see not how they could have acted otherwise. And the time 
has come when their once injured names are revered and honored 
for the stand which they then took, and the firmness which they 
exhibited. 

We have dwelt the longer on the circumstances of Dr. Ware’s 
appointment, as this was, in fact, the triumph of Unitarianism in 
Harvard College. Unitarian books had been previously circu- 
lated, and the minds of many had been deeply poisoned. But 
now the evil assumed character and prominence, and took posses- 
sion of a seat from which, of all others, it could be propagated 
with the greatest facility. 

During the presidency of Dr. Webber, the religious concerns 
of the college were almost entirely under the direction of Dr. 
Ware ; and the opportunity was improved to create and extend 
an influence in favor of ‘‘the new doctrine.” Unitarian senti- 
ments were insidiously inculcated ; Unitarian ministers and law- 
yers were raised up and sent forth ; Unitarian professors and 
tutors were appointed; and a system of measures was put in 
operation to advance the cause of Unitarianism, and give it 
currency and favor. Still, the name was not avowed, and the 
existence of the thing, at times, was scarcely admitted. 

President Webber died suddenly, July 17, 1810; and on the 
fourteenth of the following November, President Kirkland was 
inaugurated. He commenced his administration by attending a 
ball, on the same evening, “ given by the students.” Dr. 
Kirkland had, at this time, made no open profession of Unitarian 
sentiments ; and there is good authority for saying that he owed 
his elevation to the concealment which he had practised. Ina 
letter from Rev. Francis Parkman, one of the Unitarian ministers 
of Boston, to a friend in England, dated February 20th, 1812, 
is the following candid and explicit avowal : 
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“ You say that Dr. Kirkland is a professed Unitarian, and mention 
him, as if his election to the presidency of Cambridge University 
were a decisive proof of the prevalency of your sentiments among 
us. Dr. Kirkland was formerly one of the ministers of Boston, and 
whatever his particular friends may think of his opinions, he never 

reached these sentiments. Nay, I may venture to say, that had 
Dr. Kirkland been an acknowledged defender of Unitarianism, he 
would not have been elected to that place. Unitarianism is too unpop- 
ular in the country ; and his friends, who are at the same time the 
friends and governors of the University, with all the respect they 
most justly entertain for his exalted talents and character, and par- 
ticularly for his candid and liberal mind, would, I believe, have 
deemed it necessary to sacrifice their private wishes, and consulted 
the interests of the University in electing a president, whose senti- 
ments were more agreeable to the great body of the Massachusetts 
clergy, of which, ex-officio, he is generally considered the head, and 
to the sentiments of the community at large. Had a decided 
Unitarian been elected, I really believe that the number of the stu- 
dents would have been diminished.” 





To this statement of the grounds on which President Kirkland 
came into office, nothing needs to be added. His elevation was 
clearly an imposition on the public; for, as Dr. Parkman well 
observes, ‘‘ Had Dr. Kirkland been an acknowledged defender of 
Unitarianism, he would not have been elected to that place.” 

For the promotion of Unitarianism, in college and throughout 
the country, during the presidency of Dr. Kirkland, all possible 
means were used. Periodicals were established ; books in great 
numbers and variety were patronized and published ; large sums 
of money were expended ; and the work of innovation went on, 
till the college was completely revolutionized. 

With a view to perpetuate Unitarianism in Harvard College, 
repeated alterations have been attempted in the constitution of 
the Board of Overseers. This Board consisted originally of the 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Councillors, and Senators of the 
Commonwealth, together with the ministers of the Congregational 
churches in Cambridge, Watertown, Charlestown, Boston, Rox- 
bury, and Dorchester. Thus, for substance, the Board was con- 
stituted under the Provincial government; and thus it was 
established, as it should seem beyond the possibility of change, 
except by the direct act of the sovereign people, in the Constitu- 
tion of the State. But as a body constituted after this manner 
was liable to continual changes, and Unitarians might not always 
be a majority, an alteration was, in due time, proposed and effected. 
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An act passed the legislature in 1810, in direct violation of the 
provisions of the Constitution, according to which act the Board was 
to consist of the President of the Senate, and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and an elective body of fifteen clergy- 
men and fifteen laymen, with power to fill their own vacancies. 
By this law, Unitarianism was virtually enthroned at Cambridge, 
and the way prepared for its perpetual dominion. 

It was soon found, however, that what the legislature could do, 
the legislature could undo ; as in 1812, the new order of things 
was totally abolished, and the government of the college placed 
upon its original, constitutional ground. Only two years after, 
the law of 1810, with some alterations, was revived. According 
to this last enactment, which is still in force, the Board consists 
of the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, the Council, Senate, and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and an elective body 
of thirty persons, having power to fill their own vacancies. 

The circumstances under which this last act was introduced 
were somewhat extraordinary. The Rev. Dr. Griffin had been 
for years the pastor of a Congregational church in Boston, and as 
such, by the express language of the Constitution, a member of 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. No notice, how- 
ever, was taken of him, nor was he apprized of the time or place 
of any meetings. At length, he went unasked, and claimed his 
seat as a member of the Board. His claim was disputed, and 
the subject referred to a committee, a majority of whom reported 
in favor of Dr. Griffin. Still, his right was not allowed him; an 
adjournment was called for to save time; and, in the interval, 
the law of which we are speaking was urged through the legisla- 
ture, for the purpose, obviously, of excluding Dr. Griffin, and 
preventing others of similar sentiments from ever more obtaining 
seats, in the old, established, constitutional way, as Overseers of 
Harvard College. 

The existing act, although less odious, on account of the alter- 
ations, than that of 1810, is equally sectarian in its character 
and tendency, and equally an infringement of constitutional 
rights. Jt can stand only until some one shall feel interested 
enough in the matter, to bring it to an impartial test. There was 
an attempt made, in the Convention of 1820, to incorporate this 
act with the Constitution of the State, and thus put it out of the 
power of any future legislature to repeal or alter it. But this 
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attempt entirely failed. The article on the subject, prepared 
and sent out by the Convention, the people, by an overwhelming 
majority, rejected. 

A Society for Theological Education in Cambridge University 
was formed in the year 1816; from which originated, shortly 
after, the present Unitarian Divinity School. This School 
became formally connected with the University, so as to consti- 
tute an integral part of it, im 1830. The President of college 
is now the head of the Theological School. The college Pro- 
fessor of Divinity is constituted an instructor in the Theological 
School; while the theological Professors are expected to perform 
religious services in the chapel of the University. In short, the 
connexion between the school and the University is as intimate 
and complete as it can be made. Itis at this School, that nearly 
all the Unitarian ministers in the country, for the last thirty 
years, have received their professional education. It is here they 
have been trained, to go forth and impugn their Saviour’s 
Divinity and atonement, and the other doctrines of evangelical 
religion, and to assail, (as they have done in many instances,) the 
inspiration of the Bible itself. 

The effect of the introduction of Unitarianism into Harvard 
College has been to change, throughout, the character and the 
intended results of the institution. It was originally devoted 
“to Christ and the church ;” but instead of affording aid to the 
church, as that term was understood by its pious founders, it has 
been for many years a principal engine of opposing and corrupt- 
ing it. It was originally intended to furnish to the people of 
New England a succession of pious and devoted ministers ; but 
few, comparatively, of our ministers now come from this institu- 
tion, and those in general who do come are such as our fore- 
fathers would not have received. This college was founded and 
has been liberally patronized by the government of Massachu- 
setts, with the intention that it should be the college of the State ; 
but by its departure from the principles of the New England 
churches, and embracing and inculcating Unitarianism, it has for- 
feited the confidence of the people at large, ceased to be the 
favorite child of the State, and become almost entirely the crea- 
ture of a sect. It was boasted of, years ago, as “ the bulwark 
of the Unitarian cause,’”’— ‘the pure, uncorrupted fountain 
head of Unitarianism.” 
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TRANSLATORS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


THE sixth and last company of King James’s Bible-translators 
met at Cambridge. ‘To this company was assigned the Apocry- 
pha, which in those times was held in more account than now. 
Still this portion of ‘the Translators had as much to do as either 
of the others, with the repeated revisions of the version of the 
canonical books. 


JOHN Duport. 


The president of this company was Dr. Duport, then Master of 
Jesus College, and prebendary of Ely. He was the son of 
Thomas Duport, Esq., and was born at Shepshead in Leicester- 
shire. He was bred at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he was 
first a Fellow, and then Master, which office he exercised with 
great reputation for nearly thirty years. He was a liberal bene- 
factor to his college. In 1580, he was chosen proctor to the 
University ; and, in the same year, was made rector of Harleton, 
in Cambridgeshire. He was afterwards rector of Bosworth and 
Medbourne, in his native country. In 1583, he was collated to 
the rectory of Fulham, in Middlesex, which was a sinecure. 
Such frequent change of parishes, in a clergyman of the Eng- 
lish Church, is a sign of great prosperity; as they are always 
changes from a poorer benefice to a better, and are considered as 
‘¢ preferments.”’ As almost every parish is in the gift of some 
man of wealth, or high officer in church, state, or university, 
these frequent removals to more desirable parishes prove that a 
clergyman has very influential friends, and is in high esteem. 
Still this does not necessarily follow, inasmuch as a very great 
part of this business is mere matter of bargain and sale. The 
person who has the right of presenting a clergyman to be pastor 
of a vacant church is called the “ patron;” and the right itself 
is called the ‘‘advowson.” These advowsons are bought, sold, 
bequeathed or inherited, like any other right or possession. 
They may be held by heretics and infidels, who are under very 
little restraint as to their choice of ministers to fill a vacancy 
when one occurs. If the bishop should refuse to institute 
the person nominated, it would involve the prelate in great 
trouble, unless he could make out a very strong case against the 
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fitness of the rejected clergyman. Meanwhile, the flocks, who 
may be dearly beloved for their flesh and fleece, have, except in 
a very few parishes, no voice in the matter. They must take the 
shepherd who is set over them; and if they dislike his pasture, 
and get over the fences to feed elsewhere, they must pay tithes 
and offerings all the same to the convivial rector, the fox-hunting 
vicar, or the Puseyite parson. It is astonishing that, under such 
an ecclesiastical administration, the Church of England by law 
established is not more thoroughly corrupted than it is. And it 
is astonishing, that such a state of things can be endured, even 
in the midst of such a century as this, by a nation whose loudest 
and proudest boast is of its liberty. 

While Dr. Duport was thus rapidly rising in the scale of pre- 
ferment, he retained his college connection. After he was made 
Master of Jesus College in 1590, he was four times elected vice- 
chancellor of the University, the highest resident officer. In 
1585, he became precentor of St. Paul’s, London ; and in 1609, 
was made a prebendary of Ely. He died about Christmas, in 
1617, leaving the reputation of having been “a reverend man 
in his generation.” 


WILLIAM BRAINTHWAITE. 


Of Dr. Brainthwaite we can only recover, that he was once 
Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge; and that he was 
Master of Gonvil and Caius College, in the same University, at 
the time when he was named in the royal commission as one of 
the Translators. He was a benefactor of both of those colleges; 
and in 1619, was vice-chancellor of the University. Which few 
items go to mark him as a learned, reverend, and worshipful 
divine. 


JEREMIAH RADCLIFFE. 


Dr. Radcliffe was one of the Senior Fellows of ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1588, he was vicar of Evesham; and two 
years later, he was rector of Orwell. He was vice-master of his 
college in 1597. In the year 1600, he was Doctor of Divinity 
both at Cambridge and Oxford. Thus he too is to be ranked as 
a scholar and a divine by calling. His death took place in 1612. 
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SAMUEL WARD. 


This was a man of mark. He was a native of Bishop’s 
Middleham, in the County of Durham. His father was a gen- 
tleman of ‘‘ more ancientry than estate.” He studied at Cam- 
bridge, where he was at first a scholar of Christ’s College, then 
a Fellow of Emanuel, and afterwards Master of Sidney Sussex 
College, in the year 1609. He was installed archdeacon of 
Taunton in 1615. Archdeacons are the bishop’s deputies, super- 
intending particular districts in the diocese. At the time Dr. 
Ward received this dignity, he was prebendary of Bath and 
Wells. In 1617, he was made prebendary of Ampleford, in 
the cathedral church of York, which prebendal stall he kept till 
his death. 

King James sent him, in 1618, to the Synod of Dort, in 
Holland, together with bishops Carleton, Davenant, and Hall; as 
the four divines most able and meet to represent the Church of 
England, at that famous council. After a while Dr. Goad was 
sent, in the place of Dr. Hall, recalled at his own urgent request, 
on account of sickness. The English delegates were treated 
with the highest consideration ; and having exerted a very happy 
influence in the Synod, returned to their own country, after six 
or eight months absence, in great honor. The Synod was held 
to settle the doctrinal disputes of the established Church of Hol- 
land, whose constitution was strictly presbyterian and Calvinistic. 
Its decrees were strongly opposed to the views of the Arminians, 
to whose doctrines king James was then very hostile. He soon 
became more lenient toward them, when convinced by bishop 
Laud, that the pliancy and laxity of Arminianism made it far 
more convenient for the purposes of ‘ king-craft”’ and civil des- 
potism, than the stiff and unyielding temper of Calvinism, whose 
first principle is obedience to God rather than to man. 

Dr. Ward returned to his duties, as head of Sidney College. 
In 1621, he was vice-chancellor of the University. In the 
same year, he was made Margaret Professor of Divinity, which 
office he sustained with great celebrity for more than twenty 
years. In 1624, he was beneficed as rector of Much-Munden, 
in Hertfordshire ; and also made one of king James’s chaplains. 

When the Assembly of Divines was convened at Westminster, 
in 1643, Dr. Ward was summoned as a member, but never 
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attended. In doctrine, he was a thorough Puritan; but in 
politics, a staunch royalist. In the times of the civil wars, as 
Thomas Fuller says, “he turned as a rock riseth with the 
tide. —In a word, he was accounted a Puritan before these 
times, and popish in these times; and yet, being always the 
same, was a true Protestant at all times.’”’ When the war 
broke out, he joined the other heads of colleges at Cambridge, in 
sending the college plate to aid the tyrannical Charles I., whose 
odious character has been so admirably exposed by Macaulay. 
His father, James I., was one of the worst of monarchs; but of 
him Coleridge frankly says: ‘James I., in my honest judgment, 
was an angel, compared with his son and grandsons.”” Dr. Ward, 
no doubt, like many other good men who disliked the king’s pro- 
ceedings, was compelled by his conscientious belief in the long 
established opinion of the “ divine right of kings” to uphold his 
monarch. For sending the college plate to be coined for the 
king’s use, the parliamentary authorities deprived Dr. Ward of 
his professorship and mastership, and plundered his goods. He 
was also, with three other heads of colleges involved in the same 
business, imprisoned in St. John’s College for a short time. 
During his imprisonment, he contracted a disease of which he 
died in six weeks after his liberation, which was granted him on 
account of his sickness. He died, at an advanced age, in 1643. 
Dr. Ward’s character cannot be better described than in the 
following beautiful passage, from Thomas Fuller’s History of the 
University of Cambridge: ‘‘ He was a Moses, not only for slow- 
ness of speech, but otherwise meekness of nature. Indeed, 
when, in my private thoughts, I have beheld him and Dr. Collins, 
(disputable whether more different, or more eminent, in their en- 
dowments,) I could not but remember the running of Peter and 
John to the place where Christ was buried.. In which race, 
John came first, as youngest and swiftest; but Peter first entered 
the grave. Dr. Collins had much the speed of him in quickness 
of parts; but let me say, (nor doth the relation of a pupil mis- 
guide me,) the other pierced the deeper into under-ground and 
profound points of divinity. Now as high winds bring some men 
the sooner into sleep, so, I conceive, the storms and tempests of 
these distracted times invited this good old man the sooner to his 
long rest, where we leave him, and quietly draw the curtains 


about him.” 
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ANDREW DOWNES. 


Dr. Downes was Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
For full forty years, he was Regius Professor of Greek in that 
famous University. He is specially named by the renowned 
John Selden as eminently qualified for his share in this transla- 
tion of the Bible. Thus it is the happiness of Dr. Downes to be 
‘‘praised by a praised man;”’ for no man was ever more 
extolled for learning and critical scholarship than Selden, who 
was styled by Ben Jonson, ‘‘ monarch in letters ;’’ and by Milton, 
‘“‘the chief of learned men” in England; and by foreigners, . 
‘‘the great dictator of learning of the English nation.” His 
decisive testimony to Dr. Downes’s ability was given from personal 
knowledge. Andrew Downes was one of the revising commit- 
tee of six, composed of the principal members of each company, 
who met at London to prepare a copy for the press. The vene- 
rable professor is spoken of, as ‘‘one composed of Greek and 
industry.”’ He bestowed much labor on Sir Henry Savile’s cele- 
brated edition of the works of Chrysostom, and many of the 
learned notes were appended by him. ‘His pains were so 
inlaid ’’ with that monument of erudition, that “ both will be 
preserved together.” Dr. Downes died in 1625, at a great age. 


JOHN Boys. 


This devoted scholar was a native of Nettlestead, in Suffolk, 
where he was born January 3d, 1560. His father was rector of 
West Stowe; his mother was a pious woman, and a great reader 
of the Bible in the older translations. He was carefully taught 
by his father; and at the age of five years, he had read the 
Bible in Hebrew. Ly the time he was six years of age, he not only 
wrote that language intelligibly, but in a fair and elegant charac- 
ter. Some of these remarkable manuscripts have been carefully 
preserved. This precocious youth, who yet lived to a ripe and 
hale old age, was admitted to St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1575. He soon distinguished himself by his great skill in Greek, 
writing letters in that language to the Master and senior Fellows, 
when he had been but half a year at College. It was common 
for him to go to the University library at four o’clock in the 
morning, and stay without intermission till eight in the evening. 
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When John Boys was elected Fellow of his College, he was 
laboring under that formidable disease, the small pox ; but, with 
his usual resolution, rather than lose his seniority, he was carried 
in blankets to be admitted to his office. He first studied medi- 
cine ; but fancying himself affected with every disease he read 
of, he quitted the study in disgust, and turned his attention to 
divinity. He was ordained deacon, June 21st, 1583; and the 
next day, by a dispensation, he was ordained priest, in the church 
of England. For ten years, he was Greek lecturer in his col- 
lege; and during that time he voluntarily lectured, in his own 
chamber, at four o’clock in the morning, most of the Fellows 
being in attendance! It is to be feared, that, at the present day, 
a teacher and class so zealous could scarcely be found at old 
Cambridge, new Cambridge, or any where else,—no, not even 
in laborious Germany ! 

On the death of his father, Mr. Boys succeeded to the rectory 
of West Stowe, but soon resigned it. At the age of thirty-six, 
he married the daughter of Mr. Holt, the rector of Boxworth, 
near Cambridge, and became successor to his father-in-law, in 
1696. He left his domestic affairs to his wife’s management, 
whose want of economy soon reduced him to bankruptcy. He 
was forced to sell his library, which contained one of the most 
complete and costly collections of Greek literature, that had ever 
been made. This loss so disheartened him, as almost to drive 
the poor man from his native country. He was, however, much 
attached to his wife, with whom he lived in great happiness and 
affection for five and forty years. 

In the translation of the Bible, he took a double share. After 
the portion assigned to his company was finished, the other 
Cambridge company, to whom was assigned from Chronicles to 
Canticles inclusively, earnestly entreated his assistance, as he 
was equally distinguished for his knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. 
They were the more earnest for his aid, because of the death of 
their president, Professor Livelie, which occurred soon after the 
work was undertaken. During the four years thus employed, Mr. 
Boys gave close attendance to the duty, from Monday morning 
to Saturday night, spending the Sabbaths only at his rectory 
with his family. For this labor he received no compensation, 
except the use of his chambers and his board in commons. 
When the work had been carried through the first stage, he was 
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one of the six delegates sent, one by each of the companies, to 
make the final revision of the work at Stationer’s Hall, in 
London. ‘This took nine months, during which each member of 
this committee received thirty shillings per week from the com- 
pany of Stationers. 

Mr. Boys rendered a vast amount of aid to Sir Henry Savile 
in his great undertaking, the edition of Chrysostom. Sir Henry 
speaks of him in the preface, as “‘ the most ingenious and most 
learned Mr. Boys.” For many years of labor bestowed upon 
this undertaking, he received no compensation, except a single 
copy of the work. This was probably owing to the sudden 
demise of Sir Henry Savile, who was intending to make him one 
of the Fellows of Eton College. 

Mr. Boys continued to be quite poor and neglected, till Dr. 
Lancelot Andrews, then bishop of Ely, and who had also been 
employed in the Bible-translation, made him a prebendary of the 
cathedral church of Ely, in 1615. Mr. Boys there spent the 
last twenty-eight years of his life in studious retirement, providing 
a curate for Boxworth. He left, at his death as many leaves 
of manuscript, as he had lived days in his long life; for even in 
his old age, he spent eight hours in daily study. Among his 
unpublished writings was a voluminous commentary on the New 
Testament. 

He was of a social and cheerful disposition, and had a great 
fund of anecdote at command. He kept up a strict parental 
government. lis charity to the poor was only limited by the 
bottom of his purse. He was ‘in fastings oft,’ sometimes 
twice in the week; and punctual in all religious duties. His 
preaching was without notes, though not without much prayer 
and study. 

Mr. Boys’s manner of living was very peculiar. He was a 
great pedestrian all his days. He took but two meals, dinner 
and supper; and never drank between. He took special care of 
his teeth, and carried them nearly all to the grave. Up to 
his death, his brow was unwrinkled, his sight clear, his hearing 
quick, his countenance fresh, and head not bald. He aseribed 
hig health and longevity to the observance of three rules, given 
him by his college-tutor, Dr. Whitaker: First, always to study 
standing ; secondly, never to study in a draft of air; and thirdly, 
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never to go to bed with his feet cold ! 
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Having survived his wife for two lonesome years, Mr. Boys had 
himself carried, about five hours before his end, into the room 
where she died. He there expired, January 14th, 1643, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age. 


Joun Warp. 


This name closes our list of king James’s translators. Dr. 
Ward was Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Fuller gives 
him the strange title of Regal, probably denoting some station in 
the University. All that we can gather of this Dr. Ward is, 
that he was prebendary of Chichester, and rector of Bishop’s 
Waltham, in Hampshire. 

Thus we close the best record, which, with very great care 
and research, we have been able to make, of this roll of worthies. 
Their united labors, in producing the common English version of 
the Bible, have produced a volume which has exerted more and 
happier influence on the world, than any other which has 
appeared since the original Scriptures themselves were given to 
mankind. 





REPUTATION FOR TALENT. 


Ir the cataracts of Niagara were surrounded by tame, flat, 
and unimpressive scenery, they would doubtless seem far more 
stupendous than they are. But they do not show themselves in 
a naked and lonely magnificence, enormously disproportioned to 
everything around them. All the concomitant features of the 
spectacle are in keeping with the central figures. The tremen- 
dous rapids above, the boiling gulf below, the “‘ precipitous, black, 
jagged rocks” which wall in the mighty wonder, form for this 
picture of elemental power a frame so vast and grand, that, at 
first sight, the falls themselves appear much less immense than 


they do on closer view. 
It is very much the same with remarkable manifestations of 


mental power. If they be irregular, violent, and destructive, 

they create an undue impression of their magnitude and force : 

and if they be orderly, calm, and “ only very useful indeed,” 
VOL. II. 39° 
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they are disregarded as quite insignificant and common-place. 
This is a vulgar error. Ben Jonson judiciously says: “ It is 
only the disease of the unskilful, to think rude things greater 
than polished, or scattered more numerous than composed.” 
The admiration paid to eccentric genius, and the disregard of 
well-regulated talent, are equal proofs of a weak judgment. 

Things being as they are, however, it is evident, that talent 
perverted will attract more admiration in this world, than would 
the same amount of talent regularly and usefully employed. 
Let there be two men equal in mental gifts, gains, and activity. 
And let one of them be under no restraint from conscience as to 
the use of his powers, while the other is anxious to exercise his 
influence only aright; and the first man shall be stared at as a 
prodigy, while the other will be respected as a very worthy and 
decent character. The man whose talents are unrestricted by 
the fear of God, will make them formidable by their strange and 
exciting freaks. The astonishment which he witnesses as the 
effect of his fantastic performances, stimulates him to yet more 
capricious antics. And as the wonder of the gaping crowd still 
rises, his exertions become more spasmodic and convulsive, till he 
has convinced himself, and half the world beside, that he is the 
greatest man alive! He grows frantic and delirious, boldly capers 
on the outmost edge of impiety, wildly dances on the very brink 
of blasphemy, 


** And plays such tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” 


On the other hand, the man who is fully his equal as to abilities, 
but who is guided in their application by a conscientious regard to 
the rules of reason and piety, is respected and commended by 
all, as a very excellent and valuable, but not specially gifted, 
person. 

These erroneous estimates are to be lamented, both because 
they tempt the few to make a reckless and corrupting use of their 
powers, and because they allure the many to follow them in their 
wild and wilful wanderings. The pernicious influence of an 
Emerson or a Parker is wrongly ascribed to any wonderful 
measure of talents that either is supposed to possess. After a 
very careful reading of most that they have written, we are satis- 
fied that their strength lies not in the power of thinking, but in 
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the inferior faculty of speaking. They have a great gift in lan- 
guage, and no hesitation or scruple as to its exercise. If 
Emerson had spent all his days in trying to talk sound sense, he 
would not have been known to ten men in England. Had 
Parker never attempted any utterances but those of humble 
piety, he might never have been heard of beyond the bounds of 
the neighboring parishes. But let these men, or any other such, 
blow a blast against the Lord and his Anointed, and it at once 
arrests attention. A single discordant sound will strike the ear 
more than a thousand harmonious tones which keep time and 
tune. If they can but sufficiently shock the feelings of the 
community, if they can but throw the excitable public into a 
handsome panic, their reputation is made,— they are great men! 
They shall have their followers. They shall be deified with all 
the rites of man-worship. And some timid souls will burn incense 
to them, as the poor negroes sacrifice to the devil to keep him 
from hurting them. 

The admiration of perverted talent, over-estimated because of 
its perversion, is one of the greatest moral evils of the day. 
Multitudes go “‘ wondering after the beast,’ by reason of his 
deformities and excesses, who would never look at the creature 
if he were only to be seen in reasonable shape and useful occupa- 
tion. ‘Their littleness aspires to attain to the same exaltation in 
the same cheap way, by casting off the restraints of conscience, 
and dashing out into all the extravagances of radicalism. In this 
way they will all feel as if they had become great men together ; 
and mutual admiration will throw the vanity of all into a common 
stock for universal self-inflation. Every drop of real ability will 
be swelled into a bubble, to float, to glisten, and to burst. ‘ The 
triumphing of the wicked is short.”” Such characters fade so 
rapidly, that usually they are gone ere we are aware. As it is 
in the Psalm: ‘I have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green bay-tree: yet he passed away, 
and, lo, he was not; yea, I sought him, but he could not be 
found.’’ The more furiously these artificial meteors blaze athwart 
the night, the more darkling is the obscurity to which they are 
doomed. According to the modern proverb, ‘ they go up like 
the rocket, and come down like the stick.” 

To these reckless geniuses all settled principles and established 
usages are offensive. Constitutions and creeds, whatever is con- 
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servative in civil society and the church, they seek to overthrow, 
because order and quiet are not favorable to their ambitious 
strugg'es for distinction. In times when great abuses prevail, 
such men may do some good in removing them; but they will 
never bring in any thing better than what they have destroyed. 
They will only introduce a change of abuses. ‘“‘ Let all things 
be done decently and in order.”” John Norton, in a terse com- 
ment on this text, says: ‘‘ The case may be so, that though a 
thing be done that is, for the matter of it, good, there may yet 
be more hurt in the disorder of it, than there is good in the 
doing of it.” Compare the men we speak of with the Puritans. 
These, in their day, were wholesale innovators, both in church 
and commonwealth. They were root-and-branch reformers. Of 
long-existing institutions, they left scarce one stone upon another. 
And yet they were as far as possible from being mere destructives, 
radicals and anarchists ; because they had a definite plan, to be 
substituted in place of what they sought to remove. ‘Their plan 
was to reduce all things strictly to the rule of the Bible. Their 
impassioned zeal was for dashing into ruins all antiquated inno 
vations, which had encroached upon and usurped the kingly office 
of Christ ; but 1t was with a view to restore in full the power of 
Christ in his earthly knmgdom. Hence the angels in heaven are 
scarcely more conservative than were our godly ancestors, not- 
withstanding all the overturnings they effected. They were men 
of fixed principle, of which the Word of God is the sum. Their 
sentiments are well given in the language of Norton, the admired 
pastor of the First Church of Boston, in a Sermon printed in 
1659: “The rule of doctrine, discipline, and order, is the 
centre of Christianity. Sincere and grave spirits are like grave 
bodies ; they cannot rest out of their centre,— that is, the rule. 
Religion admits of no eccentric motions.”’ He that really belongs 
to the true fold, will not willingly forsake ‘ the footsteps of the 
flock,” to stray off in some private path of his own. For a mem- 
ber of the Church, which is Christ’s mystical body, to move con- 
trary to the rest of that body, and in opposition to the volitions of 
the head, spiritually speaking, is a sort of St. Vitus’s dance. As 
Lord Bacon says in his peculiar.style : ‘ Let a man look into the 
errors of Cato the Second, and he will never be one of the 
antipodes, to tread wholly opposite to the present world.” And 
yet his lordship was no slave to antiquity, tradition, or custom ; 
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but was himself the great reformer of science, because he reformed 
according to sound rules.” 

Then let the man of lawless genius do his best to dazzle and 
bewilder his generation. He shall in no wise lose his reward, so 
easy to win. Let him verify the remark of Aristotle, that 
‘‘ there never was a great mind, without some mixture of mad- 
ness.”’ His madness tends to destruction. With all his glare, 
he will prove but ‘‘a wandering star, to whom is reserved the 
blackness of darkness.” Far happier he whose light shines in 
the calm and even tract of true benevolence; where, like the 
heavenly bodies, always in motion, he is still careful to keep 
within his proper sphere. His path shall shine brighter and 
brighter to the perfect day. He may not be illustrious in our 
lower skies ; but he will shine forth like the sun, in the kingdom 


of his Father. 





POPERY IN MONTREAL. 


It was not an idle curiosity that induced the writer to visit 
Montreal. As the chief seat of Popery in North America, he 
was desirous to behold it in the place of its power. Owing to 
the soil on which it stood, taking matters in its own way, having 
no restriction laid upon it to hinder it from doing its own will, 
it was felt that here Popery would present its real ability for 
doing good or evil. And if, in any respect, it differed in the 
nineteenth century from what it was in the dark ages, such 
difference should be looked for in that quarter. 

The island of Montreal is twenty-eight miles long, by ten miles 
broad. It is owned by the Jesuits. The Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, composed of eighteen Jesuits, is the corporation which 
holds the property. The annual income of this corporation, from 
real estate alone, is more than one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. It holds the best part of Montreal. Its convents and 
monasteries are immense. 

The traveller is astonished at their size and number. They 
are in the heart of Montreal, and the basements are used for 
stores. Nor would we detect in the long line of stone blocks, 
running from street to street, with low and heavy windows, the 
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existence of the most celebrated convents in North America. 
Yet when the stranger enters through the dark stone archway, 
and finds himself in the centre of a large square, with heavy and 
frowning dwellings facing each side, beyond which the gables of 
others, as dark and gloomy, appear, he catches some glimpse of 
the extent of these institutions. Around these houses the 
priests are seen, thick as the frogs of Egypt; and, if common 
fame does them no wrong, like the frogs, they ‘* go up into the 
houses and bed-chambers.”’ 

Out of a population of fifty thousand, more than thirty 
thousand are Catholics. Of these about eleven thousand are 
among the most ignorant and stupid worshippers of the Beast 
that can be found in the world. They are some of the most 
degraded of men. 

The wealth of the church is immense. Besides the income 
from real estate, her merchandize in souls appears in all her acts. 
A large and fertile island near Montreal, owned by the Nuns, 
is farmed under their direction, and is devoted mostly to the 
unwomanly business of raising horses. The priests are paid for 
every service ; for confessions, baptisms, marriages, the burial of 
the dead, masses, and prayers for the repose of the soul, after 
burial. No papist can come into the world, live in it, go out of 
it, or stay out, without paying a heavy toll to the church. 

Perhaps, in no part of the world does Popery wear so bold a 
front. In no place is it more distinguished for its ‘‘signs and 
lying wonders,” its ‘‘ mystery of iniquity,” its ‘* deceivableness 
of unrighteousness.” It is nowhere more open and unblushing in 
its fraud, or more disgusting, than in Montreal. 

Itis idle to talk of a modified form of Popery. If infallible, 
it cannot be modified. It may hide its enormities for a season. 
It may assume a more liberal aspect for policy’s sake. But at 
heart it must be the same. ‘To-day, wherever it is in full power, 
it denies the right of private judgment. The Bible is still a pro- 
hibited book. When it dares, it burns the sacred volume in this 
land of freedom, as it burned the earlier English translations in 
the great square in London. When it can command the civil 
power, it is aggressive and persecuting as in days of old. And 
before the fall of the French monarchy, the friends of missions 
and civilization were alarmed to know that French ships of war 
were tracking our missionaries round the globe, landing French 
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priests and French brandy among savage nations just rising from 
barbarism ; and when resisted, bombarding the houses, schools, 
and seminaries of learning, reared by the piety and sacrifices of 
the Protestant churches of America. 

The papists in Montreal profess to have the power to work 
miracles, as much as the apostles or Jesus Christ. The writer 
has in his possession a printed sheet issued by the papal author- 
ities at Montreal, in which this claim is distinctly set forth, and 
the particular case cited. A female dangerously sick, and given 
over by her physicians, was cured in a miraculous way by an 
application to some one of the saints. The testimony of physi- 
cians, priests, and other witnesses, is given to sustain this point. 
The case of the blind man in John ix., is not stated with more 
minuteness, nor is absolute power claimed more fully by the Son 
of God. Thus “with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish,’’ men and women are lured to the shrine, to enrich 
the saints’ toll-takers, and to secure the blessing. 

The papists of Montreal are idolaters, open and undisguised. 
The church of Bon Secours is devoted to the worship of Mary. 
In a conspicuous place the image of Mary is raised, adorned with 
gold and flowers. Pilgrimages are made to her shrine, and 
great indulgence is granted to all who shall worship her. The 
bishop of Montreal has issued a book in the French language, 
setting forth the reasons why the image of Mary is presented to 
the faithful. He says, that the island of Montreal was conse- 
crated to Mary; but her shrine has been neglected. ‘To this 
neglect he traces all the evils and calamities which have visited 
the Canadas in the past twenty years ; among which calamities he 
mentions the cholera, the rebellion, and the scantiness of food. 
To do justice to Mary, and avert her wrath, at great expense, he 
procured the image. It was landed with grand pomp, carried 
through the principal streets, and finally enshrined in the church 
of the Pilgrimage, amid gaudy mock roses and gilding. In the 
book referred to, the virtues of a pilgrimage are set forth ; and a 
prescribed form of prayers, to be used at her shrine, is printed. 
Of these prayers, seven are offered to God, six to the Son of 
God, and forty-six to Mary. A few weeks ago, a steamboat 
brought a load of infatuated creatures, to Montreal, to intercede 
with Mary in behalf of their lands. The grasshoppers were 
troublesome, and they begged Mary to remove them. 
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In the Bishop’s church, a shrine is erected for the worship of 
dead men’s bones, if indeed the bones ever belonged to human 
creatures, of which there may be some doubt. At present, the 
‘shrine of the Martyr” is perhaps the most popular. One of 
the early martyrs is here shown in a state of most wonderful 
preservation. Not only his limbs are preserved from decay, but 
he possesses a most youthful and luxuriant head of hair. It 
seems that his throat was cut, as a horrid gash meets your eye, 
and the stain of blood was preserved with the body. A printed 
notice hangs in the vestibule of the church, setting forth the 
merits of this saint, and the value of his altar; and promising | 
forty days indulgence to all who “ fall down and worship.” If, | 
to the priest who opens to your inspection the sacred box, 
you express a doubt of the reality of the flesh of the martyr so 
wonderfully preserved, he will roll up his eyes with holy horror 
at your impiety. But if you insist upon it, that you know the 
difference between human flesh and beeswax, he will admit, to be 
sure, that the covering is wax; but then the Jones are real, and 
the hair so marvellously preserved shows the miracle, else how so 
glossy and luxuriant? Yet is there a young miss in Montreal, 
once celebrated for her flowing curls, which have taken their 
departure, who insists that the nuns, partly by terror, persuasion, 
and gold, induced her to yield her hair, and that hair now adorns 
the head of the martyred saint in the Bishop’s church. ‘Thus is 
the papal church true to her ancient fame of carrying on her 
impious trade, “after the working of Satan, with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders.” 

The cathedral of Notre Dame is the largest church edifice in 
North America. Its entire length is two hundred and fifty-five 
feet, its breadth is one hundred and thirty-four feet. It has seven 
chapels ; and any number of confessionals, on which the name 
of the father confessor is painted on a little tin sign. It has nine 
aisles ; twelve hundred and forty-four pews, will seat ten thousand 
persons, and is as dirty as any place of worship on the continent. 
On all sides pictures are hung, before which the idolator kneels 
and prays. He selects the one which suits him best ; sometimes 
he prays to two or more. But the pictures are worshipped ; 
they are placed there for that purpose. The church intends that 
the images and pictures should be adored, and grants indulgence 


to all who worship. 
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It is regarded as no intrusion to enter the church during the 
morning service, provided the visitor will keep his hat off. One 
is struck with the absence of well dressed or respectable looking 
persons in the church. Men and women on their way to market, 
servants and housemaids, make up the audience. Blended with 
apparent reverence, one detects great heartlessness. One man 
stops short in an agony of devotion to blow his nose, making the 
arches ring with the echo: another yawns, and can be heard at a 
distance of several yards. And the writer was struck with one 
old woman who seemed on the verge of convulsions, who suddenly 
relieved his fears by coolly taking from her pocket a snuft-box, 
and regaling herself with a pinch before she returned to her 
devotions and contortions. 

One morning, when in the cathedral, the attention of the 
writer was attracted by the peevish ringing of a little bell which 
came from a distant part of the house. In one corner, under the 
gallery, worship was going on. A priest, with his back to the 
people, was celebrating mass. His tone was low, and the tongue 
‘‘an unknown” one. As no one understood what the priest was 
saying, the people were kept in order by the violent jerking of a 
small bell, held by a boy in a dress that once was white ; both 
the boy and his dress looked as if a little clean water would be of 
great service to them. The bell would ring, and up would spring 
the people to their feet; then again down they would sit. It 
would ring again, and their heads would drop, and again at its 
sound all would look up. It seemed like an engineer’s bell on 
board a steamboat giving notice: ‘‘ Ease her!” ‘* Stop her! ” 
“‘Go ahead!” Only the priest’s bell wanted the commanding 
sonorous sound of that of the steamboat. It resembled rather 
the fretful tinkle of the steward’s bell, because passengers will 
not ‘‘ walk up to the captain’s office to settle.”’ 

In the church of Notre Dame hangs the large bell recently 
brought from England and duly “consecrated.” On a day 
appointed, a high day it was with the church, thousands assem- 
bled in the great square before the cathedral, to witness the 
imposing, and to the priests, profitable ceremony. ‘The priests 
in full dress, with martial music and booming cannon, lent their 
power to swell the eclat of the day. The godfather gave a name 
to the bell, and it is presumed, became responsible for its 
‘‘ Christian nurture.” Then it was anointed, or daubed with 
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oil; then sprinkled; then covered with “ fine linen, and purple, 
and silk, and scarlet,” and laces of great value, some of which were 
imported for the occasion, and presented to be afterwards worn 
by the priests on stated occasions, when the bell had done with 
them. All this over, and the religious mummery closed, then 
came the great business of tolling the bell and tolling the people. 
A rope was fastened to the tongue, and the first stroke was given 
by the godfather ; after which he placed in the toll-dish his valu- 
able offering. ‘The rope was then passed from hand to hand; 
and each one, as he pulled at the rope, made his contribution. 
Hours passed before each in the vast multitude had given a pull 
and paid tribute. ‘The satisfied priests retired, no doubt, exulting 
with Demetrius in this thought: ‘* Sirs, ye know that by this craft 
we have our wealth.” 

On nearly all the catholic churches in Montreal, surmounting 
the cross, rests a cock burnished and shining. ‘The significancy 
of such symbols is not perceived, unless it be to hold in perpetual 
remembrance the fact that the papal church has denied her 
Master, and, unlike Peter, the repentant apostle, persists in the 
denial. 

You often meet processions of Jesuits in the streets. They 
seem to be as partial to travelling in bands as that other plague 
of locusts. They appear in their peculiar uniform. Some of 
them have just reached the Canadas, having been banished from 
foreign countries. The common priests are thick as autumnal 
leaves; they meet you any where. They wear a uniform of 
black bombazine, single-breasted, with a long trail. But as the 
trailing of the dress on common occasions is inconvenient, they 
hitch it up behind. This arrangement gives them a comical 
appearance, resembling a servant-maid engaged in domestic 
employ, with her dress tucked up behind. 

In all the institutions of the Catholic church the same mystery is 
affected which has distinguished it from the beginning. High 
walls enclose the schools, as if the fair and honest training of the 
young in the path of science could not be done in open day. 
Heavy gratings, windows ironed with the strength of a jail, keep 
in these women who voluntarily renounce the world, and would 
on no account return to its duties and its social scenes. The 
whole system is a dark mystery, aptly called in Revelation “ the 
mystery of iniquity.” 
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It is interesting to remark the growth and power of vital 
godliness, in the midst of this idolatry and man worship. It is 
interesting to see how the leaven of truth will work; and how 
God can destroy the Man of Sin, “by the spirit of his mouth 
and the brightness of his coming,” when he plants his cross in 
the earth. Here, in the most hopeless field on this continent, 
God has vindicated his church. The Papacy cannot keep pace 
with the protestant churches. Rich and mighty, with great power 
and influence, she loses year by year her hold on the public 
mind. ‘The enterprise, the improvement, and the business talent, 
belong to the Protestants. In the ancient and decayed portions 
of Montreal, you find the seat of the papal power. In the new, 
flourishing, and more progressive portions, Protestantism has her 
seat. And as easily as you can distinguish the well watered 
garden from the parched and arid soil, so easily, as they stand 
side by side, can the systems of God and of the Man of Sin 
be distinguished. ‘The gain of Protestantism is immense. The 
far-sighted policy of our Congregational brethren in England, in 
their colonial mission, which with such liberality they have sus- 
tained in Canada; the churches they have founded ; the schools 
they have opened, in which hundreds of Catholic children are 
annually taught to read the Word of God; all are bearing a rich 
harvest. Besides the colonial churches, the American Presby- 
terian church, which is large and influential, and the Scotch 
church, have but one work to do. As they explam and enforce 
the truths of God’s Word, they beat back the tide of Popery ; 
and constantly weaken the power of the adversary. 

A comparison of Plymouth with Canada, the one settled by 
Protestants and the other by Papists; or the comparison of New 
England with Mexico, furnishes a good test by which to weigh 
the claims of superiority which Popery sets up. Vigor belongs 
to Protestantism, and decay to Popery. One courts the light, 
and the other shuns it; one promotes intelligence, the other takes 
away the key of knowledge. Protestantism transformed Luther 
from a poor, drivelling, and superstitious monk, into a bold, 
serious, and mighty man. It gave his voice that deep tone 
which was heard throughout the world. It gave his arm that 
energy which enabled him to start the car of religious freedom 
on its mission round the globe. The principles of Protestantism 
arose in the darkest night the church has ever seen. ‘They arose 
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in the palmiest days of papal power, when it was propped by 
thrones, sustained by armies, and marshalled under its ablest 
captains. Yet it could not endure the clear, strong light of one 
Bible, open and read of all men. Never has the truth of God 
failed in any contest. The sword of the Spirit has never been 
drawn from its scabbard in vain. 

Separate Popery from its power to ruin the soul, to produce 
the love of a lie even unto damnation ; and as for this life it is a 
poor concern. Itinsults common sense, with its “ lymg wonders,” 
‘‘its deceivableness of unrighteousness,” its pretence of trans- 
forming a flour-wafer into the Eternal One. Its prayers are 
uttered with an unknown tongue. Its theology is so indecent 
that it may not be translated into the common language. Its 
rites and ceremonies are oppressive and expensive in the highest 
degree. It makes poor Christians, if they can pass as such at 
all; and_it makes poor men. Its soldiers cannot be trusted. 
The British army in Canada is mostly composed of Catholics. 
They run away when they can; and one regiment has recently 
been sent to a distance of forty miles, to prevent desertions. 
On such arms the safety of the British rule in Canada rests. 

Plant Popery any where, and place an open Bible and a school- 
house by its side, and it will wither. Poor Gregory cursed the 
Bible societies, and vetoed rail-roads in Italy ; and, as a child of 
this world, he acted wisely. His successor has admitted the 
paths of iron, while he rejects the living light. Already the dis- 
ciple is greater than his lord. The pontiff is made a prisoner in 
the Vatican, his subjects trample his mandate beneath their feet ; 
while ‘* He that sitteth in the heavens doth laugh; the Lord 
doth have him in derision.” 

We are not of the number who believe the Jesuits or their 
crew, are to rule this country. We may be somewhat exposed ; 
for a season the ballot-box may feel their powers But it must be 
temporary, unless the church of God shall sleep sounder than at 
present. The days of Popery are numbered. The Word of 
God is fast fulfilling in respect to it. The scarlet woman has 
been thrown from her beast. Feeble, and hobbling on foot, she 
attempts now to intimidate the church of the living God. She 
‘¢ with whom the kings of the earth have committed fornication,” 
by whom “ the inhabitants of the earth have been made drunk,” 
‘ goeth to perdition.” ‘In one day,” in the fall of the powers 
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by whom she was sustained, “have her plagues come, death, 
mourning, and famine ; for strong is the Lord God who judgeth 
her.” ‘‘ Rejoice over her thou heavens, and ye holy apostles and 
prophets, for God hath avenged you on her.” 

Our danger lies in another quarter,—in the disguised 
infidelity of our day, in the secret sapping of our institutions by 
designing men, in the assaults upon the domestic institutions 
appointed by Jehovah, in the introduction of French Fourierism 
and socialism among us, in the march of crime, drunkenness, and 
licentiousness, which are setting in upon us like a flood. Let us 
beware lest the ancient Jamentation be ours: ‘‘ They made me 
keeper of the vineyards ; but mine own vineyard have I not kept.” 
Regarding New England as the centre of our danger and the 
source ef our safety, let us take care of our own souls. Let us 
see that the church is pure and sound. Let our benevolence 
keep pace with the calls of God’s providence and our ability. 
Let a sanctified press speak, and utter the truths of God’s word, 
and his warning to his people. Let us send strong men and true, 
to run through the vales, and over the hills and prairies, of the 
great West. Let us be faithful to our high commission, and we 
need fear neither Pope nor Pagan, nor Satan nor any of his delu- 
sions. ‘The earth is the Lord’s, and he will give it by righteous 
conquest to the saints of the Most High God. 





OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS, AND THINGS. 


PoxiticaAL Duties or CuHristi1ans.—A pamphlet issued by 
the South Middlesex Conference of Churches discusses this sub- 
ject with a great deal of force. We abhor the man who makes his 
religion a part of his politics, “supposing that gain is godliness: ” 
but we honor the Christian who makes his political duties a part of 
his religion; and seeks to fulfil them, like any other duties, piously 
and sincerely, as a servant of God. This subject, at the present time, 
is assuming great importance; and we can only resist the temptation 
to enter largely into it by recalling to mind the great and proper 
objects of our work. The keen disputes among religious people as 
to the treatment of the subject of slavery, arise from a nice and 
subtle distinction in morals. The question is this: Is slavery 
absolutely wicked in itself? By some it is maintained that the slave- 
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holding relation, in itself considered, is not necessarily sinful in 
every instance where it exists; though they affirm that the institu- 
tion of slavery is utterly wrong before God and man, because it is 
opposed to the highest manifestation of the great law of love. By 
others it is contended that the slave-holding relation is absolutely 
sinful under all circumstances whatsoever. It is evident that both 
classes will be conscientiously opposed to slavery ; though they can- 
not, in conscience, unite in precisely the same modes of treating and 
removing the evil. ‘The South Middlesex Conference belongs to the 
latter class. It regards slave-holding as necessarily sinful in itself ; 
and would urge all Christians to treat it as such in their political 
action as citizens, and especially in the party caucuses, and in the 
primary assemblies of the people. They are not, however, very 
violent in their measures. They wish to keep the anti-slavery pot 
ever boiling; but not so furiously as to boil over and put the fire out, 
or to set the fat in flames. They would hardly join in the chorus of 
Macbeth’s witches : 


* Double, double, toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn, and caldron, bubble!” 


The least convincing portion of their pamphlet is that wherein 
they try to make us, in New England, feel verily guilty for the exis- 
tence of slavery in any part of the United States. We have often 
tried to feel guilty in this matter; but find ourselves in the condition 
of the man, who, though very orthodox, was unable to repent of 
Adam’s sin, because he could not remember how the apple tasted ! 
We cannot torture our conscience into a feeling of guilt as to this 
sin, so long as we are sure that we have never been personally 
accessory to it, either before or after the fact. 


Kirwan’s Letrers.— These rousing epistles are among the 
remarkables of the age. It is long since any thing has appeared in 
the popish controversy so novel and entertaining, so strong and over- 
whelming. Poor Bishop Hughes of New York, to whom they are 
addressed, made an attempt to write a series in reply. It is fabled 
in the legends of St. Denys, that when his head was cut off, the 
operation was so nicely done, that he travelled some distance, before 
the important member tumbled from his shoulders, and rolled at his 
feet. Kirwan decapitated the bishop so deftly, and with so keen a 
weapon, that the dignitary was not aware of his loss till he tried to 
take leave of his executioner with a stiff and formal bow. But 
Kirwan, not content with this, has fallen upon his victim with an 
exterminating zeal. He hews poor Bishop Hughes, as Samuel did 
Agag, in pieces before the Lord. Every limb and member of 
popery is reduced to shreds; and it is done with admirable wit, 
good-nature, learning, and piety. Kirwan makes thorough work. 
The New York Observer, in which his masterly letters appear, and 
which is acquitting itself nobly in reference to Romanism, deserves 
high credit for its agency in this business. It will be well for 
Ireneus and Kirwan to keep out of the way of the Inquisitor 
General. 








COLLEGE HONORS, ETC. 








CotLeGe Honors.— We have seen a list of new made Doctors, 
mostly in divinity, collected by some indefatigable editor, and filling 
nearly half a column in the newspaper. These things were of high 
importance in those old times, when the literary class formed a distinct 
caste in society. But every body is now so literary, that we all feel 
as knowing as doctors, and do not need such academical decorations 
for our own sakes. At this time they seem to be conferred on the 
principle of honoring the college which dispenses the dignity, rather 
than of gracing the recipients. Nor is this a very new thing. When 
Jabez Karl and William Harris, eminent dissenting ministers in 
London, were “ doctorated” by the University of Edinburg, in 1728, 
the former sent to the latter the following lines, which, if they have 
not much poetry or wit, may be somewhat edifying in this connection. 


“Since dunces now are Doctors made, 
As well as men of skill, 

What does the title signify ? 
I'll tell thee, honest Will. 

The same as trappings to a horse, 
Which, be he fleet or jade, 

Not for his own, but rider’s sake, 
So wondrous fine is made. 

So when our Universities 
Doctorial honors give, 

Tis not our merit they declare, 
But their prerogative.” 


Tue Faita or Former Times.— This is the title of a sermon 
by Rey. Dr. Dana of Newburyport. This venerable father is a 
living witness of “the faith of former times ;” and he gives a solemn 
warning and protestation against apprehended defections from that 
faith. Like the aged Eli, when “sitting by the way-side watching,” 
Dr. Dana’s heart trembleth for the ark of God. Though we cannot 
but think that the hatdy and energetic “faith of former times” was 
rather too hopeful and courageous to do this; and though we are 
fully of the opinion, that the good old system of gospel truth is gain- 
ing ground in New England, rather than losing; yet we are disposed 
to give the most respectful attention to the admonitions of so grave 
and sincere a father in the church. May the solemn utterance of his 
fears so help to remove the occasions of them, as to make those fears 


superfluous ! 


Tue FatHers AND THE CHILpREN.— A pamphlet with this 
title contains two sermons by Rev. W. W. Eells, also of Newbury- 
port. Their general object is the same with that of Dr. Dana’s dis- 
course ; but the spirit and execution are as unlike as can be. With 
the first of Mr. Eells’s sermons we could have been well pleased, if it 
had not been so “ unequally yoked” with its companion. It contains 


just and salutary sentiments, though uttered too much in the scolding. 


tone of an alarmist. But the second sermon is one continuous out- 
rage upon truth and its professors. It bears false witness against the 
great body of the orthodox ministry and churches of New England, 
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which has done and suffered far more for the defence and support of 
truth against heresy and error than any other ecclesiastical commu- 
nion in America. Mr. Eells takes pains to set forth his views of 
original sin, depravity, atonement, justification, and regeneration. 
Now, bating a few of his metaphysical phrases, by far the greater 
part of our ministers, old and young, would not hesitate to subscribe 
to the expression of his doctrinal views. And all of them will 
denounce his pretended account of the sentiments which prevail 
among us on those all-important points, as a malignant, but most 
impotent, attempt at caricature. It is a heavy and a heinous sin in 
him to send forth such “an evil report of the land.” It is a sad pity 
that he should be guilty of such a deplorable defection from the 

actice of “former times” as to enter into such partnership with that 
old Adversary, the “accuser of the brethren.” 


PreacHING AS ConNECTED wiTH FaitH.— Mr. Blagden’s sermon 
at the ordination of Mr. Means at Dorchester, is thus entitled. It is 
indeed a relief to go from Mr. Eells to Mr. Blagden; especially as 
the discourse of the latter is, though not so intended, a full and 
explicit confutation of the erroneous assertions of the former as to 
the theology of New England. ‘This sermon is sound, and thorough, 
and evangelical, and strong in Scriptural orthodoxy. It is well known 
that the late Dr. Codman, whose decease will long be lamented, was a 
truly orthodox divine of the good old stamp. “There was nothing 
ostentatious or immoderate in his Calvinism. It was all the sincerer 
for the absence of any parade. And his youthful and most promising 
successor, whom he had himself fondly selected to be the associate 
of his labors, is just such another. And Mr. Blagden’s preaching at 
the ordination of that successor, was worthy of ‘the fathers, and 
the children ” in their best estate. 


Tue CuristrAN Examiner.— This important publication, in the 
September number, at last sanctions, yet most gently and warily, the 
complaints which all the other Unitarian periodicals have uttered in 
regard to their Divinity School at Cambridge. ‘The Examiner says: 
“The confidence of our people in the character of the instruction 
given at Cambridge, and the influences under which the young men 
pursue their studies for the ministry, has been impaired by the views 
on important questions, with which some are understood to have left 
the school.” It is safe to presume, that those “ views on important 
questions ” are not blamed as having any kindly looking toward the 
orthodox side. The Examiner also says: “On two points we pre- 
sume there is a general concurrence of opinion,— that the school 
does not accomplish what is needed from such an institution; and 
that, in its present entangled and crippled condition, it is not probable 
that its efficiency will be much increased.” Our Unitarian friends are 
talking of making some new provision for the training of their minis- 
ters. They may find it easy, with their great wealth, to endow 
seminaries ; but they will answer no good purpose for raising up a 
ministry devoted to the study and the piety of the Bible, unless they 
are furnished with orthodox professors. Unitarian divinity schools 
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have always been failures. The mode of interpreting the Bible 
which they are enforced to adopt, to make anything like a Unitarian 
book of it, must destroy in the scholar all that old-fashioned reverence 
for it which the teacher may possibly possess. Their celebrated 
theological tutor at Warrington, in England, Dr. Taylor, used to 
express his surprise, in the simplicity of his heart, “how it happened 
that most of his pupils turned Deists! ” So in Coleridge’s younger and 
Socinian days, it was thought, as Cottle tells us, that he might become 
a valuable Unitarian minister, “of which class of divines a great 
scarcity existed, with a still more gloomy anticipation from most 
of the young academicians at their chief academy having recently 
turned infidels.” Even in the orthodox seminaries there is observed 
a very uniform tendency, on the part of the students, to fall a little 
short of the stand taken by their instructors. How much more must 
such a tendency be expected to develop itself in a Unitarian school. 


THe Examiner AnD Hon. Horace Mann.—The number 
before us contains a review of this gentleman’s eleventh annual 
report to the Board of Education, which we also reviewed with some 
severity in our March number, on account of its improper tampering 
with doctrinal questions. The Examiner is exceeding laudatory of 
Mr. Mann, but in gentle, and yet decided, terms reprehends him as 
to that very point. If the warmest enemies of orthodoxy feel con- 
strained to do thus much, it cannot be thought strange that we should 
have expressed ourselves in a stronger tone of condemnation. We 
give the extract from the Examiner : 

“We ourselves think that the Secretary has held up the religious 
opinions of one class of teachers in a stronger contrast with those of 
another class than was needed for the sake of his argument; while 
his representation of the doctrinal belief of the writers is, it must be 
confessed, somewhat unguarded and exaggerated. He was here on 
ground aside from his usual track of thought, and aside, too, from the 
general purpose of his office ; and that strong and fervent pen of his 
here, as in some other cases we can name, waxed a little too warm. 
But we impute to him none but the fairest, broadest, and most 


disinterested motives.” 


Scrises or Councirs.— This office is usually assigned to the 
youngest clerical member present, which practice is attended with 
some advantage. It obliges every minister to serve a sort of brief 
apprenticeship to the duty, and thus to acquire some necessary knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical business. Such advantage, however, is balanced 
by the disadvantage of always filling the office with inexperienced 
persons, who are apt to omit some part of their duty. In one partic- 
ular, to which we would invite attention, they are very apt to fail. 
We often have intimations that churches have been gathered, or min- 


isters settled, of which no published statement is made; so that the | 


statistics of such matters are necessarily very defective. It is to be 
desired, that every scribe may be instructed by his council or his 
moderator, that he will not have discharged the whole duty devolving 
upon him, till he has despatched a brief notice of the proceedings to 


at least one religious newspaper. 
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PuRITANICAL FREEDOM. — This is a Fourth of July Address, 
delivered at North Wrentham by Rev. Daniel W. Phillips, Pastor of 
the Baptist Church in Medfield. It is a highly eloquent production ; 
but charged to the muzzle with the extravagance which usually 
explodes in orations of this kind. Though we agree with the orator 
in his political views, we are ashamed to see them set forth in that 
kind of language, which the famous writers of “Salamagundi” have 
distinguished by the elegant and expressive name “ slang-whanging.” 
Moreover, what brother Phillips says about Roger Williams and our 
Puritan fathers, is in that peculiar strain which shews that our Baptist 
brethren will not learn the facts in regard to our own history. They 
seem to be like the German settlers in Pennsylvania, of whom it is 
said that they will easily believe any tale that is told them ; but having 
once believed it, no amount and clearness of evidence as to its false- 
hood will ever make them unbelieve it. Had our good brother “ tried 
to do his prettiest ” at falsifying the facts between Williams and our 
fathers, he could hardly have gone farther from the truth than he has 
done, in the honesty of his blind faith in an old story. To those who 
wish to understand this topic, we recommend a review of the biogra- 
phies of Roger Williams, in the first volume of the OpsERVATORY. 
It was prepared with great labor, from the best authorities, and has 
never been called in question. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


Andover Theological Seminary.— Perhaps no literary institution 
stands higher in the affections of its graduates than this. Each of 
them seems to feel, that he is partly owner of it, even as children 
feel in regard to their parents’ reputation and property. This senti- 
ment was fully manifested at the recent anniversary. — The sermon 
before the Alumni, by Rev. Dr. Richards of Hanover, on the tempta- 
tions of the ministry, was most excellent. It abounded in those fine 
touches, by which a smile and a tear are made to become near neigh- 
bors on the same cheek. There were also many strokes of chas- 
tened wit, which, by reason of an air of almost supernatural gravity 
wherein they were uttered, were well nigh irresistible. It struck us 
that the Andover people do not exactly understand how to laugh 
becomingly under a sermon. This is owing, surely, to want of prac- 
tice. They do it too much after the carnal fashion. ‘hey ought 
to witness the “ holy laugh,” as Lorenzo Dow used to call it ; such as 
our Methodist brethren are sometimes affected with when they are 
“almost too happy ” ata camp-meeting. This is a powerful exercise, 
but it is performed with a sort of rapt expression on the features, 
and as silently as the laugh of a deaf-mute after a year’s training at 
the asylum. The closing portion of Dr. Richards’s discourse was 


=) 
most solemn and affecting. 
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Dr. Bushnell’s address before the Porter Rhetorical Society, was 
the third of his recent theological orations; and it cannot be said 
that the best wine was kept till the last. It was vague, and tended 
wholly to vagueness of sentiment and feeling. It was chiefly marked 
by a set of phrases which were kept ringing from beginning to end, 
like a string of sleigh-bells. It had, indeed, many splendid passages, 
but these could not compensate for its rambling and unsatisfactory 
character as a whole. It held up the notion, that a complete Chris- 
tian is made by taking a small snow-man of rationalism, and making 
him a living being by means of the hot steam of mysticism. Alas! 
we fear the process must end in a thawing, a dribbling, a fog, and a 
nothing. Dr. Bushnell was very hard upon doctrinal theology. We 
are at a loss to understand what is meant by the boasted “ progress of 
theological science.” So far as we can see, the foot-prints of this 
progress are all back-tracks. The Puseyites are advancing stern- 
foremost toward the Dark Ages, and Dr. Bushnell is backing up 
to what he calls the “ Apostles’ Creed,” which, though very ancient, 
was no more an apostolical invention than was Christmas-pie. Such 
hind-part-before “progress,” like “the man with his head turned,” 
with its reversed stridings and grotesque backslidings, does not pro- 
mise that the “new era of Christianity,” which is said to be at hand, 
will be any improvement on the past. Further remarks on Dr. 
Bushnell’s discourses we shall defer till we see them in print, when 
we will try not to come behind him as to independence and boldness. 

It was curious, after all Dr. Bushnell’s eloquent invective against 
creeds, to hear the creed of the Seminary, which is one of the longest 
and strongest, and best that ever was heard of, twice recited in public 
the next morning by two new professors ; so that we had “ line upon 
line, and precept upon precept.” To us, it never sounded better than 
it did on that oceasion, when pronounced by Rev. Dr. Edwards on 
his inauguration as Associate Professor of Sacred Literature, and by 
Rev. Mr. Phelps on his inauguration as Bartlett Professor of Pulpit 
Eloquence. During the meeting of the American Board in Boston, 
the following week, a large number of the Alumni of Andover met, 
and passed resolutions, expressing a deep and hearty sense of the 
eminent services of Professor Stuart, who has just retired from the 
post which he has so nobly filled. 

The graduating class consisted of twenty-eight members, of whom 
about one half pronounced their dissertations. There was a fine 
variety of subjects; and we have never been present at any occasion 
of the kind, where the performances were so uniformly excellent in 
matter, mind, and manner. 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. — 
When the Philadelphians first constructed their famous water-works, 


they forced the Schuylkill to climb up to the Fairmount reservoirs . 


by means of powerful and expensive steam-engines. A Yankee, 
watching the operation, asked why they did not make the river force 
itself up to the reservoirs. He was set to work out this strange idea. 
He threw a dam across the noble river, a part of whose waters were 
then used to turn the mighty wheels, which compelled the rest to 
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ascend the heights, from whence they are conducted to wash the 
streets and throats of that neat and temperate population. Now our 
Board is just such a water-wheel, turned by the great stream of 
Christian benevolence, in order that the stream itself may be lifted 
up to the top of our Zion, and thence flow down, “and make glad 
the city of God.” While this institution is vigorously sustained, 
there is no danger but what all our benevolent enterprizes will 
prosper. Its overflowings will keep them all supplied. The foreign 
missionary work seems necessary in order to keep alive in the 
churches that aggressive spirit and active zeal, which is the life of 
every other good work. Hence we rejoice, that its anniversary week 
in the fall of the year can still call together a larger portion of the 
friends of Zion, and from a wider tract of country, than the week of 
anniversaries in the spring. It was a goodly sight, to look upon the 
assembled members of the Board and its honored supporters; and to 
see what honored and revered friends our Saviour has among us, and 
how many of them. — The topics chiefly discussed, were the debt of 
the Board, “that miserable monster of a sixty thousand,” as Dr. 
Cox termed it ; and the still more miserable monster of slavery. The 
stand taken by the Prudential Committee and the Secretaries, as to 
this latter point, was entirely satisfactory to the staunchest anti-slavery 
men among the corporate and honorary members. but a certain 
President of a Western College, one of the “ bottomless abolitionists,” 
whom nothing but a miracle can fill, and keep full, must needs, with 
his unamiable pertinacity, spoil much of the meeting, otherwise so 
fraternal and spiritual. A little great man is a “troublesome cus- 
tomer.” — His long school-boy oration, brought all the way from 
Illinois, like a bottle of spruce-beer, which must either burst, or pop 
the cork, and vent itself in spunk and froth, caused the closing session 
of the Board to be almost wholly taken up with a rambling and uncom- 
fortable discussion, ending where it began,— in nothing. This gentle- 
man is a very inferior specimen of his class, and but poorly represents 
it. He deprived the numerous friends of the Board of their usual 
spiritual luxury, which consists in dissolving their annual meeting in a 
season of melting tenderness and overflowing love and zeal. Still 

the occasion, and especially the thronged morning prayer meetings 
connected with it, was not without its high religious enjoyments, and 

its practical fruits. In the course of the meetings twenty thousand dol- 

lars were pledged, and partly paid, toward the liquidation of the debt of 
the Board. Rev. David Green, for so many years a faithful and 

laborious Secretary, resigned his place in consequence of the prostra- 

tion of his health. The severe duties of his office have been too 

much, even for his vigorous constitution. Rev. Dr. Pomroy of 
Bangor was chosen in his place. ‘The meeting closed at two o'clock, 

on Friday afternoon. Such a “holy convocation” gives a visibility 

to the kingdom of God, such as is not often witnessed in this world. 

Could all the widely scattered friends who contribute to the funds of 
the American Board, be present at its anniversaries, they would need 

no other agency to stir up their love and zeal, and to draw forth into 

the great field of struggle the “last reserves” of the “sacramental 


host of God’s elect.” 


























of the character of the  Reritee ke BS} 
wants of the religious. community; : 


thei members of evangelical ee ‘ed hie wae se m their 


opinion may have influence.” It is.their purpose, also; to contribute to 
its pages, so far as their duties and cages will permit. Ses 


N. ADAMS, “GEORGE A. “OVIAT?, 
8. AIKEN, AUSTIN PHELPS, 
RUFUS ANDERSON, GEO. pIChARBm 
EDWARD BEECHER, WM. M.. ROG 

G. W. BLAGDEN, M. HALE SMITH 
EDWARD N. KIRK, J. B. WATERBUR > 


abide Ocroser 29, 1846. ey 


\Niaiistiestar, Feb. 21, 1848. 

} should do wrong to myself, did I not express my hearty roan: 
of the Onservatory. . I. love its thorough-going, unbending, Puritan 
character, its unflinching advocacy of the “old paths, * and firm ad- 
herence to “ sound doctrine ” in these days of slippery theology. “May 
it live and flourish, so long as there is work to be done i the defence 


of the truth. 
: fe B.. F. NORTHROP. 


Tue subscribers, having been constant readers of the CugisTIAN 
OxservaTory, can cheerfully recommend it to the Christian public as 
a sound, able, and judicious publication. It is well adapted to the 
times, and worthy of extensive patronage. | 


B. TYLER, 

E. W. HOOKER, 
Ww. THOMPSON... 
East Winpsor Hitt, Jan. 10th, 1848. 
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- cation at this office, neatly bound in cloth, at very moderate terms. 






Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, of Hadley, Mass. 


The character, objects and execution of the CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY 
are, in the opinion of the subscriber, such as to give it a just title to the 
warm and extensive patronage of the friends of evangelical truth, of 
the primitive order of the New England churches, of the junction of 
ey wih eaten, and of peantical and experimental piety. 


SA ih eng a Sh cig Uh har errccers 


Tar Cugist14n Opsenvartoey stands in the right place, baviog the 
widest horizon for its purposes in New England. Jt is built upon a 
good, solid, Puritan foundation ; and below that, as:I believe, ‘* upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Canis himself. be- 
ing the chief corner-stone.”” But such an observatory, with all its 
advantages of basis, location and height, would be of little use without a 
competent and wakeful’ observer ; and so far as I have been able to 
learn, the public ‘think they have ‘got the right man. He is, every 
month, pointing out to us some of the disturbing forces, which vex our 
system, and threaten us with ‘ disastrous twilight.” If any of these 
« dubious ‘‘ vestiges,”” which lie beyond our system, should conglome- 
rate themselves into “ wandering stars,” I doubt not he will give us 


the elements of their orbits, and warn us of the danger. Some, per- 


haps, would be heartily glad to be rid, both of the Observatory and the 
Observer; but for myself, I hope that the one’ will stand as long as 
Bunker Hill‘monument;, that the other wil] live a great while to an- 
nounce the result of his observations, and that when he is transferred 


t6‘a higher sphere, a worthy successor may never be' wanting. 
’ Pittsfield, Feb. 14, 1848. H: HUMPHREY. 


CHRISTIAN . OBSERVATORY. 
VOLUME FIRST. 


NAPUS AAC RAN AUN AAR NAY PLL LS 





Tue first volume of this work, for 1847, contains a series of arti- 
cles on the Inspiration -of the Bible ;. another on the use and necessity 
of creeds; another exposing the mistakes and misstatements, in dis- 
paragement of Orthodoxy, made by ex-president Quincy in his History 
of Harvard College ; and another of lives and sketches of eminent 
Puritans. Besides these, there is a great variety of articles and re- 
views, none long, and many short and condensed, relating to subjects 
of religious and practical interest. ‘The whole forms a handsome vol- 
ume, combining utility with entertainment. It may be had, on appli- 











